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TOWARD MODERNIZING THE ORGANIZATION OF SCHOOLS 
T HAND is a copy of the report of a committee of citizens of 
Kansas City, Missouri, delegated to consider problems of 
junior-college education in the local public junior college and in the 
University of Kansas City, a private institution. This committee of 


nine members had been appointed through joint action of the city 
manager, the president of the Board of Directors of the Kansas 
City School District, and the chairman of the Board of Trustees of 
the University. The appointment grew out of discussions concerning 
the advisability of making provision for the construction of a new 
junior-college building by the Kansas City School District at a cost 
of approximately $1,600,000, of which, it was contemplated, 
$900,000 might be provided through the voting of a bond issue by 
the district and $700,000 by a federal grant. The discussions led to 
the raising of questions concerning the extent to which there might 
be duplications in the educational facilities provided in the Kansas 
City Junior College and those provided in the first two years of the 
University and concerning the possibility of saving expense by a 
merger or a closer co-ordination of the two institutions in such a way 
that educational advantages available for students of junior-college 
age in the community would not be impaired. The inquiries of the 
committee included also consideration of the problems of extending 
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opportunities of ‘‘polytechnic or vocational education” in the system 
and of continuing the Teachers College of Kansas City now being 
operated by the school district. 

An important section of the report epitomizes, under the head of 
“essential facts,” the history and the status of the Kansas City 
Junior College, established in 1915 and enrolling during the past five 
years an average of more than a thousand students of Freshman 
and Sophomore classification; the University of Kansas City, organ- 
ized and incorporated in 1929 and enrolling also at the opening of 
the current academic year slightly more than a thousand students; 
the Teachers College; and the ‘‘polytechnic, vocational, and indus- 
trial-arts education.”’ 

Following are the ‘‘conclusions and suggestions” on which the 
committee reached agreement. Incorporation of the suggestions in 
the system would give Kansas City a plan of school organization in 
accord with the needs of the times. 


1. The committee believes that a new central junior-college building would 
not be adapted to the development in our public-school system of the most 
modern educational methods (hereinafter referred to), and therefore suggests 
that no steps be taken to provide for the construction of such a building. 

2. The committee finds no way under the laws of the state of Missouri 
whereby the Junior College of Kansas City and the University of Kansas City 
could be merged into a single entity, but even if this were legally possible, or if 
amendments to existing laws could be made so as to provide therefor, the com- 
mittee would not recommend such a merger because it believes that the pur- 
poses to be served by the two institutions differ in so many respects that a 
merger would hamper complete serviceability in the respective spheres within 
which each institution should function. 

The committee suggests, however, that consideration be given to the estab- 
lishing of an informal liaison committee consisting of a member of the board and 
a member of the faculty from each of these institutions, so that by consultations 
and exchanges of views from time to time, this liaison committee may aid in the 
development of a greater co-ordination of activities, to the end that, particularly 
in the case of students of junior-college age, duplication of educational facilities 
and expenses may be reduced to the minimum. 

3. The committee believes that it is the desire of the citizens of the Kansas 
City School District that junior-college education shall be provided for all of the 
students in the Kansas City School District who graduate from high school and 
who desire higher liberal-arts studies preparatory to entrance into senior college 
at the University of Kansas City or elsewhere, and that for students who do not 
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expect to go on with senior-college work, there should be available higher liberal- 
arts courses of a two-year terminal character, preprofessional training, and semi- 
professional occupational and vocational courses fitting them to enter life and 
business more adequately prepared for earning a living, for citizenship, and for 
realizing greater benefits and satisfaction from our modern civilization. 

The committee finds, however, that in communities comparable to Kansas 
City where junior colleges are in operation, it has been found to be more ad- 
vantageous to divide the elementary-school grades, the high-school grades, and 
the junior-college grades upon a different basis from that formerly established. 
The basis of division now generally recommended is sometimes referred to as 
the 6-4-4 system. Under this system, the first six elementary grades are in- 
cluded in one unit; the next four intermediate grades (the last two years of the 
elementary grades and the first two years of high school) are included in an 
intermediate unit; and the senior high-junior college classes (the last two years 
of high school and the two years of junior college) are included in another unit. 
In the Kansas City School District, where there are only seven elementary 
grades, the division (with some exceptions) could be upon a 6-3-4 basis; that is, 
the first six elementary grades would be in one unit, the seventh grade and the 
first two years of high school would be in an intermediate unit, and the third and 
fourth years of high school and the two years of junior college would be in the 
senior high-junior college unit. Experience has demonstrated that a division 
of this sort is a more normal division of ages, types of courses being carried, and 
character of instruction required, and is therefore more efficient and satisfac- 
tory both from the standpoint of the student and from the standpoint of ad- 
ministration 

4. The committee is of the opinion that consideration may properly be 
given to the establishment of the 6-3-4 system to the extent of providing for 
three senior high-junior college operations, and abandoning altogether the 
present junior-college building at Eleventh and Locust streets. It is believed 
that the physical plants comprising the Northeast High School group, Central 
High School group, and Westport High School group could be adapted to the 
intermediate (seventh grade and first two years of high school) and to the senior 
high-junior college operations, and that such remodeling and additions as might 
be required could be provided at an expense of not in excess of $450,000. If the 
foregoing plan were followed, it seems entirely possible that a very large part of 
the cost of the necessary additions to existing high-school buildings might be 
obtained by the sale of the present junior-college site, supplemented by a federal 
grant. 

It is believed that the present teaching staff, under the direction of an as- 
sistant superintendent of schools in charge of college work operating from the 
central offices of the public-school system, could be reassigned so as to take care 
of the needs of the three new junior-college operations referred to. Incidentally, 
transportation problems would be simplified for students of junior-college age, 
all of whom are now required to go to one central location. 
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The present Lincoln Junior College as it is now operated and being developed 
would constitute a fourth junior-college unit for colored students. 

The plan for establishing the three new senior high—junior college operations 
as above suggested, would contemplate that the remaining high schools, that is, 
the Southwest High School, the Southeast High School, the East High School, 
the Manual Training High School, and the Paseo High School, should continue 
to operate under their present arrangements. Students graduating from those 
high schools and desiring to continue their higher education in the public- 
school system could then attend one of the new senior high-junior college units 
above referred to. 

5. The committee believes that the scope of the junior-college courses should 
be substantially enlarged. The liberal-arts courses and the preprofessional 
work now being offered should be maintained at their present high standard; but 
it is recommended that a greater amount of the work offered in the junior college 
should be of terminal and semiprofessional character, so that students may have 
greater opportunities to prepare themselves for some kind of occupational en- 
deavor. As already indicated, the committee has in mind such courses as secre- 
tarial work, library clerical work, drafting, accounting, merchandising, selling, 
office management, hotel and restaurant management, agricultural vocations, 
aeronautics, and other semiprofessional courses as well as terminal cultural 
courses. In the opinion of the committee, the teaching of courses of this char- 
acter in accordance with the most modern methods, with appropriate considera- 
tion to the length of time required for a particular subject, would constitute a 
great service to the community and is well within the functions of our public- 
school system. The exact needs for different types of courses could be deter- 
mined by a comprehensive occupational survey of Kansas City’s industries, 
businesses, and professions 

6. The committee is firmly convinced that the increasing requirements for 
skill, training, and specialization in all lines of endeavor make it most essential 
that our public-school system shall adopt and apply the most approved methods 
for the guidance of students approaching the junior-college age, to the end that 
they may select the courses which are best adapted to the development of their 
natural talents and which will prepare them for occupations, professions, or 
careers in which they are most likely to succeed 

7. It is recognized that this enlarged scope of the courses which would be 
offered in junior college in the several senior high—junior college units herein 
suggested, would probably result in increased attendance by students of junior- 
college age. To what extent this might occur, it would be difficult to estimate, 
but it is obvious that the increased earning capacity which would be developed 
among our young people, the increased opportunities for procuring positions, 
the preparation for a better understanding of the duties of citizenship and for 
the greater enjoyment of life would many times more than offset any increase in 
aggregate expense which might result. It is believed, however, that the foregoing 
program would not involve any increase in the per student instructional ex- 
pense, but that any increase in total expense of operation will be because of a 
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greater service to a greater number. It seems quite clear that a new central 
junior-college building would involve greater expense for debt service and 
maintenance, would result in no saving in the per student instructional expense, 
and would be less adaptable to modern educational trends, and therefore less 
serviceable to the community, than the program herein suggested 

8. The committee further suggests that consideration be given to the modi- 
fication of the Teachers College operations. The courses now furnished in the 
first two years of the Teachers College would be available in any one of the three 
senior high—junior college units which it is suggested should be created. Whether, 
in view of the small expense involved, the Junior and Senior years of Teachers 
College should be continued as a demonstration school can perhaps be deter- 
mined to better advantage as the general educational program progresses. The 
determination of this precise question at this time is not regarded as an essential 
part of the general program with respect to students of junior-college age to 
which the committee has given primary consideration. 


TRENDS IN SECONDARY-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION IN OHIO 
ARL W. ANDERSON reported in a recent issue of the Educational 
Research Bulletin the changes from 1928-29 to 1937-38 in the 
numbers of each type of secondary school in Ohio as shown in a 
TYPES OF HIGH SCHOOLS LISTED IN THE ANNUAL 


DIRECTORIES OF THE OHIO STATE DEPART- 
MENT OF EDUCATION AT TWO PERIODS 


1928-29 1937-38 


808 
2 
209 
33 
123 
Second-grade 99 
Third-grade 69 
No grade ° 


1,343 


compilation based on information in the state’s Educational Direc- 
tory. We draw, in the accompanying table, on the evidence for the 
two terminal years of the nine-year interval represented. The figures 
disclose a remarkable decrease in four-year schools and a correspond- 
ing, and equally remarkable, increase in six-year schools. Separate 
junior and senior high schools increased in number but at much 
slower rates. 
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Supplementary information supplied by the investigator indi- 
cates that the development in city districts accounted for a relative- 
ly small proportion of the total increase in non-four-year schools— 
a fact reflected in the notable increase in six-year schools, which 
are more characteristic of village and county than of city school 
systems. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE HIGH SCHOOLS 


HE number of innovations reported in our “Here and There’”’ 

for this month is smaller than usual, being limited to three 
reports. Reduction in number is explained by the space required to 
do justice to the second and the third innovations described below, 
which happened to be reported from neighboring communities in 
California. 


An acceptable substitute View Pointe is the name of the new and 
for the high-school annual beautiful publication of the Grosse 

Pointe (Michigan) High School, a six- 
year high school of which Paul A. Rehmus is principal. The name 
was suggested by three pupils in an all-school contest. The publica- 
tion is announced as a joint pupil-faculty enterprise. Its purpose is 
threefold: (1) to capitalize the creative photographic and writing 
ability and enthusiasm of pupils, (2) to give a satisfactory substitute 
for the traditional “senior annual,’’ and (3) to serve as an “effective 
and legitimate public-relations instrument.” View Pointe is to ap- 
pear semiannually. It will cost twenty-five cents and is a “non- 
profit, nondeficit venture.” It is the youngest of a trio of school 
publications, the other two of which are a weekly newspaper and a 
semiannual reproduction of creative prose and poetry of classes in 
English. The pictures of the first issue, of which there are many, 
were chosen from nearly five hundred submitted by the two pho- 
tography clubs of the school. The editorial captions, organizations, 
and features selected were likewise in the charge of amateurs. 


Public wild-flower exhib- From the Santa Monica (California) 
its for schools and colleges Junior College, of which Ralph H. Bush 

is director, comes the description of a 
wild-flower exhibit. The project is one fostered by Harry L. Bauer, 
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head of the biology department, and the statement in description on 
which we draw was prepared by him. Although the space for “Here 
and There” is usually given over to recounting innovations at the 
high-school level, it may be seen that, as Dr. Bauer urges, this par- 
ticular innovation is suitable for introduction in upper high-school 
years. 

For several years, according to Dr. Bauer, the Santa Monica 
Junior College has given a free, public, wild-flower exhibit, which 
has now become one of the major campus activities. It is usually 
attended by fifteen hundred to two thousand persons. The interest 
and the help of the students in the classes in botany are enlisted 
early in the second semester. Students are invited to check on a 
mimeographed list of materials and services, classified under the 
headings of publicity, art work, freehand lettering, carpentry, prepa- 
ration of containers, collection of flowers, and flower arrangement, 
what they are willing to undertake as their personal contributions to 
the exhibit. The return of the list yields many offers of help for the 
various activities involved. Dr. Bauer states that the student re- 
sponse is ‘‘wholehearted and fine,” nearly everyone seeming to wish 
to make some contribution, and that “the many-sided nature of the 
affair makes it possible for each to utilize his own special talents.” 
Description of the details of preparing the exhibits we leave to 
Dr. Bauer’s own words. 

The Santa Monica display usually consists of 150 or more species. One sec- 
tion is devoted to grasses and weeds, another to the native trees and shrubs 
of the locality, but most of the specimens are of the showy, flowered kind. Huge 
bouquets are considered undesirable, but usually something more than just one 
specimen in a container is necessary to produce a good impression of the exhibit 
as a whole. The use of racks and small stands to support some bouquets above 
the table tops enhances the general appearance of the room. Without these, all 
the flowers are at the same level, and the display as a whole is too flat. 

If the general public is to be invited, every reasonable effort should be made 
to have the show as a whole look well. In this connection, the containers used 
are important. An otherwise fine exhibit can be greatly hurt by displaying the 
flowers in a nondescript collection of milk bottles, coffee cans, pickle jars, and 
other things that seem to have been taken from a dump heap. We have found 
that it is not particularly difficult to attain uniformity and attractiveness in the 
matter of containers by specializing on pint and quart wide-mouthed, straight- 
walled, glass jars. These are painted green on the inside. The painting is a 
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simple matter. After the jar is clean and dry, a little paint is put inside and the 
jar rotated until the inner surface is entirely covered. Excess paint is drained 
out, and the jar is allowed to dry. After the exhibit is over, the jars are wrapped 
up and packed away to be used the next year. 

The labels used in our display are neatly printed in capital letters on the 
lower half of a four-by-six card. The upper end of the card is left free so that 
the specimen jar may be placed on it and thus hold it securely in place. The 
common name of the plant is given in large letters and, in smaller letters, the 
botanical name and the common name of the family represented. Sometimes 
comments about interesting features of the flowers are added. These carefully 
printed labels are also kept and used from year to year. 

The accurate botanical identification of the specimens may be the most diffi- 
cult part of the entire activity unless the teacher happens to be a trained taxono- 
mist. However, in most communities there are authorities who are willing to co- 
operate. Specimens can be sent to state universities or museums for determina- 
tion. If the teacher keeps pressed specimens of each of the species for which 
accurate identifications are secured, the task becomes less difficult each suc- 
ceeding year. These can be conveniently kept in the form of a scrapbook if 
herbarium filing-cabinets are not available. 


One can readily agree with Dr. Bauer that an exhibit of this kind 
must involve much work and effort, especially for the teachers in 
the department concerned, but that the rewards, in the form of edu- 
cational results, stimulated student interest, and public apprecia- 
tion, justify the effort. 

The full statement by Dr. Bauer contains some reference to the 
snag that wild-flower protective legislation may prove to be to the 
collecting of flowers in the field. He feels that, in their zeal to pro- 
tect, some agencies have been overenthusiastic and have secured 
passage of laws giving blanket protection to all plants, even noxious 
weeds, and leaving no legal loophole for educational and scientific 
collecting. 


Special arrangements for Through courtesy of Arthur Gould, dep- 
one school’s bright pupils uty superintendent of the Los Angeles 

City Schools, we are permitted to quote 
in full a brief exposition of provisions recently instituted on behalf 
of superior pupils in the Susan M. Dorsey High School. The state- 
ment was prepared by G. Millage Montgomery, principal of the 
school, and reports the earlier stages of development of the special 
provisions. 
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This study was the result of a feeling on our part that many of our guidance 
programs directed so much attention to maladjusted pupils, particularly those 
maladjustments resulting from low mentality, as to leave no time to give special 
attention to pupils of exceptional mental abilities. 

We were also prompted by a desire to know more about these mentally 
superior children, to know whether they possessed any potential qualities of 
leadership which could be developed in the interests of their own future success 
and, selfishly, from the standpoint of developing a stronger type of leadership 
in the school, Often these unusually capable individuals possess a modest streak 
which keeps them from stepping forward into positions of responsibility where 
they could really render valuable service. It was hoped that from this experi- 
ment their future possibilities for success could be increased. We have had the 
feeling that there is a definite need for a higher type of leadership in the school 
and in the world in general. Furthermore, we were interested in knowing what 
these pupils do, as well as in checking on ourselves to see whether we were sup- 
plying them with a challenging program. 

We had in our possession the results of either Otis or Terman tests. The first 
step was to survey these test results. This survey showed that there were ap- 
proximately 80 children out of 1,248 enrolled in the school who had intelligence 
quotients above 125. For no particular scientific reasons but merely for con- 
venience, we decided to use this intelligence quotient as a criterion and work 
from there. The group consisted of thirty-six girls and forty-eight boys. 

One-fifth of one teacher’s classroom time was freed in order that she might 
work with the counselor for a semester to study these particular children. This 
study involved the giving of several tests, such as the Iowa Silent Reading Tests 
or the Progressive Reading Tests, the Bell Adjustment Inventory Test, the 
Wrenn Study-Habits Inventory, and the Sims Score Card for Socio-economic 
Status. In addition, under the heading of individual interest, two question- 
naires were evolved: one to be filled out by the pupil, the other for the teacher 
of these pupils to use. Teacher marks in both subject achievement and per- 
sonal traits were likewise surveyed. 

As a result of individual conferences with the children and the information 
from the tests, thirty-two pupils were chosen from the original group of eighty- 
four. This selection was based chiefly on the final marks of the teachers in sub- 
jects and traits, for these marks furnished one index of the pupils’ ability to 
achieve. 

These thirty-two children were invited into a conference, and the program 
of future responsibility and leadership in the school was placed before them by 
the principal. There was no attempt to create in their minds a feeling that they 
were super-bright children. The approach was made primarily from the angle 
that they had, by virtue of the results of their school work and the reactions 
of the teachers involved, proved themselves capable of assuming responsibility 
and that, as a result, we wished to increase their opportunity to enjoy certain 
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valuable experiences available in classes which they could not attend under their 
present programs, 

Our realization that they were all busy was emphasized, but they were told 
that in life-situations the busy man is always the person on whom added 
responsibility is placed. Solutions for their problem of finding extra time 
were then suggested. The responsibility of evaluating their own ability was 
placed on their shoulders. The suggestion was offered by various teachers that 
possibly they could receive permission from certain of their teachers to attend 
classes less often than five times a week in order to give them free time for gen- 
eral school service of a type which would develop their individual personalities, 
or to give them opportunities to visit other classes or to enter other classes as 
auditors or participants in the normal activities. 

Before anything could be done, it became necessary for them to analyze the 
value of such a program and to take up the matter with their respective parents 
The persons in charge of the program believed that it should be the pupil’s 
responsibility to make these contacts with the home. If the home approved, the 
child would then go to his individual recitation teachers, after first analyzing his 
own capacities and abilities, and obtain the permission necessary to be absent 
for visitation purposes. It was understood also that the pupil could not attend 
any other class during that particular free time without having first received 
the approval of the teacher of that class. 

It will be noted that in every relationship in this program a rather heavy 
responsibility was placed on the individual pupil. It is obvious that, under the 
circumstances, some new type of report on the work of the children will have 
to be developed. The reporting to be done is one of the problems for the future. 
It will involve a report from each teacher on the work of the program in general, 
as well as on the work of each child. 

It is expected that these children will, among other things, formulate a master 
calendar of outstanding lectures, demonstrations, concerts, and other valuable 
events available in the school, which they will want to attend. 

Follow-up conferences with this group are contemplated, at which individu- 
als within the group will have an exchange of experiences as a result of their 
visits. 


SELECTED AND ANNOTATED REFERENCES IN EDUCATION 


_—- readers of the School Review and the Elementary School 
Journal will know that these periodicals join in publishing each 
year a cycle of twenty lists of selected references. The lists are 
organized to comprehend practically the entire field of education, 
so that the reader’s general and special interests are recognized. 
The items in the lists are selected by recognized specialists, who also 
prepare annotations indicating scope and significance. Not all read- 
ers may know that the complete cycle for each calendar year has 
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been assembled and published in monograph form as a “Supple- 
mentary Educational Monograph.” The monograph for the last 
calendar year is now ready for distribution as Selected References in 
Education, 1938—the sixth in the series bearing similar titles. 

The price asked for copies of Selected References in Education, 
1938, is ninety cents. Any additional monograph may be secured 
for sixty cents. Persons desiring access to the complete biblio- 
graphical service of about 1,200 pages containing more than 7,600 
annotated items may purchase the full set of six monographs for 
three dollars delivered. Orders should be sent to the Department of 
Education, 5835 Kimbark Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


More REPORTS OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 


pecans comment has been made in this section of the School Re- 
view on several of the published reports of the President’s Ad- 
visory Committee on Education, beginning with the report of 
the committee itself and later including certain of the “staff 
studies” prepared for the committee. Additional staff studies have 
been appearing, with which our readers may wish to make them- 
selves conversant. The studies recently coming to our atten- 
tion, in addition to those on which we have commented, are Organ- 
ization and Administration of Public Education by Walter D. Cock- 
ing and Charles H. Gilmore (Staff Study No. 2), Federal Aid and the 
Tax Problem by Clarence Heer (Staff Study No. 4), Principles and 
Methods of Distributing Federal Aid for Education by Paul R. Mort, 
Eugene S. Lawler, and associates (Staff Study No. 5), Vocational 
Rehabilitation of the Physically Disabled by Lloyd E. Blauch (Staff 
Study No. 9), and Public Education in the District of Columbia by 
Lloyd E. Blauch and J. Orin Powers (Staff Study No. 15). Studies 
Numbers 2, 5, and 15 are procurable of the Superintendent of 
Documents in Washington, D.C., at twenty cents each, and each 
of the other two numbers at fifteen cents. 


THE COMMUNITY SEMINAR FOR ADULT EDUCATION 
N A recent issue of the University of Michigan School of Education 
Bulletin, Professor Howard Y. McClusky proposes a “community 
seminar for adult education” which promises to go far toward de- 
veloping a program of community improvement that would simul- 
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taneously afford a highly functional program of adult education. 
We quote all the brief article excepting illustrations of the procedure 
drawn by the author from communities of the state. It is to be noted 
that such a program as is outlined might well involve important 
responsibilities for secondary-school staffs and pupils. 


It is becoming increasingly clear that no adequate program of adult educa- 
tion merits survival unless it is rooted in a broad community support and 
understanding. And it is doubtful that the inevitable added costs of an adult- 
education program can be justified in these times of economic stress unless it is 
directed specifically toward the improvement and enrichment of the life of the 
common man, 

If this viewpoint is accepted, the inauguration of a program of adult educa- 
tion involves a twofold process of educating the community to an understand- 
ing of its problems and the development of some community organization for 
the solution of these problems. These two phases may proceed simultaneously. 
Under only the most favorable circumstances, however, should the organization- 
al promotion proceed in advance of community education, and only then when 
the organization is strictly functional and is scrupulously guarded against pre- 
mature crystallization. In general, the most stable and effective results are 
secured when primary stress is laid on the educational task of informing the 
community about the character of its needs. At this stage only the flimsiest 
administrative skeleton is required to give coherence and form to the process of 
community study. 

For want of a better term, the process of community study might be called 
a seminar on social and economic problems with especial reference to the com- 
munity involved. The initial organization would take the form of a commission 
composed of delegates representing every organization and agency in the com- 
munity. Any member of the community could participate in the seminar, but a 
minimum membership would consist of the delegates to the general commission. 

In action, the seminar might proceed somewhat as follows: It would meet 
either on call or at regular intervals. As already suggested, all meetings would be 
open to the public, but a certain minimum attendance would be guaranteed 
by having every participating organization send one or more representatives to 
the meetings. 

The process would involve about five interpenetrating phases. The first 
phase would be devoted to a discussion by members of the group with the objec- 
tive of defining the problems confronting the community. A more extended and 
second phase would consist of an investigation of community problems to be 
undertaken by members of the group. The data from these studies would be 
assembled and presented to the group as a whole for interpretation and for the 
definition of new issues. The third phase, occurring in part simultaneously with 
the first and second but receiving greater momentum as the second phase is well 
under way, would consist of sharing with the members of the community not 
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in regular attendance at the seminar meetings the results of the group discussion 
and investigations. 

This [sharing] could be accomplished in many ways. The persons partici- 
pating would report the activities and results of the studies to their organiza- 
tions, thus constituting a vehicle of contact with their respective constituencies. 
The work of the seminar could also be featured in local newspapers, and could 
be presented to special neighborhood forums called for the purpose of public 
instruction. 

The fourth phase, issuing from the three preceding stages of the seminar, 
would lead to the delineation of projects designed to solve vital community 
problems. The following enumeration contains a few suggestions of what these 
projects might be: a community chorus, band, or orchestra; a series of hobby 
clubs; a bureau for the vocational guidance and placement of young and old un- 
employed; a loan library for refurbished toys; a center for distributing sickroom 
equipment which has been donated by members of the community; the im- 
provement of library facilities; a board of industrial relations to facilitate the 
co-operation of employers and employees; a planning commission to promote the 
economic welfare of the community; institutes for the training of lay leaders of 
recreational and religious activities; a community school for everyone beyond 
the years of formal education; the development of community responsibility for 
local welfare and relief problems, etc. Many community problems might be 
solved in such projects. 

The fifth and final phase emerging naturally from the preceding steps would 
be the establishment of a somewhat more permanent community organization 
to unify the solution of the tasks which the community has set for itself. ‘This 
organization might, for lack of a better precedent, take the form of what now 
is known as a community co-ordinating council. It would be thoroughly demo- 
cratic. It would represent ail social strata, agencies, interests, and organizations. 
It would be voluntary, unofficial, nonpartisan. In spirit and in operation it 
would be completely functional in that it would be erected to integrate and 
catalyze a program designed to serve the personal and community needs of 
youth and adults. Depending on the size of the community or neighborhood, it 
would operate with a minimum of expense involving the part- or full-time 
services of an executive secretary who would be the servant of the council with 
such supplementary assistance as might be essential for the administration of 
certain projects. 

Leadership for the enterprise could be secured from neighboring institutions 
of higher education, research institutes and foundations, or from the permanent 
and nonpolitical staff of the state or federal government, and could be ably as- 
sisted by members of the local school system and other outstanding lay leaders. 
The handling of data and preparation of materials for publication might be as- 
signed to members of the community school, or to the public high school teach- 
ing staff and student body. 

In spite of the apparent plausibility of the community seminar, a sober view 
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of its many ramifications and a realistic view of some communities with their 
social cliques, timid leadership, and limited economic resources would lead one 
to anticipate a flood of insuperable difficulties in its application. Furthermore, 
the plan proposed in this article has probably never been attempted with the 
degree of scope and intensity required for a thorough demonstration of its 
possibilities. But the cautious skeptic should be reminded of the fact that the 
idea of the community seminar is nothing more than a systematic and concen- 
trated assembly of many procedures and projects which somewhere, sometime, 
have been successfully applied to the community needs of some adult popula- 


One final point must be emphasized. The five aspects of the community 
seminar have been listed in what appears to be a chronological sequence. This 
mode of presentation should not give the impression that one aspect is com- 
pletely divorced from another. In fact, once the enterprise is under way, these 
various phases should continue simultaneously, merely as separate emphases of 
an organic, unified process of adult education. In terms of the current Gestalt 
psychology, both the processes and projects of the seminar emerge as indi- 
viduations out of the matrix of the community configuration. If this viewpoint 
is accepted, adult education may be conceived as a continuing process of solving 
personal and socio-economic problems and the enrichment of human experience 
under the direction of a democratically planned process of community guidance. 
Thus the community seminar as a technique of adult education lifts society 
from the planless, stumbling, drift and confusion of laissez faire do-nothingism 
to the level of facilitating human progress by a thoroughly democratic ap- 
plication of intelligence to the enhancement of adult living. Anything less 
than this would constitute a truncated and myopic view of adult education. 


THE 1939 INSTITUTE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
OF HIGHER INSTITUTIONS 


HE annual Institute for Administrative Officers of Higher In- 
stitutions will be held in the Lounge of Judson Court, the 
University of Chicago, on July 12, 13, and 14, 1939. The program 
that has been prepared takes a forward look at the development of 
higher education. 

Each session of the institute will be devoted to some special aspect 
of the general theme, “The Outlook for Higher Education.” The 
first session, scheduled for Wednesday morning, July 12, will be 
concerned with the topic “Institutional Organization”; papers will 
be presented on “The Types of Institutional Organization” and 
“The Effect of the Upward Extension of the High School on the 
Organization for Higher Education.” At the second session, on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, July 12, the topic for consideration will be 
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“The Clientele of Higher Education”; the subjects of papers at that 
session will be “Recent Trends in Student Enrolments,” ‘Factors 
Affecting Future Trends in Student Enrolments,” and “The Needs 
of American Youth for Higher Education.” 

The morning and the afternoon sessions on Thursday, July 13, 
will be devoted to a consideration of “The Financial Outlook for 
Higher Education.”’ At these sessions papers will be presented on 
“Trends in the Financing of Higher Education,” ‘The Outlook for 
Support of Higher Education from Endowment,” “The Financing of 
Research,” “Governmental Support of Higher Education,” “The 
Relationship between Publicly Controlled Higher Education and 
Other Governmental Activities,” and “Economic Security in Higher 
Institutions.” 

The Friday morning session on July 14 will discuss “External 
Influences on Higher Education.” Papers will be presented on 
“The Influence of the Endowed Foundations on Higher Education” 
and “The Future of the Accrediting Movement in Higher Educa- 
tion.’”” The concluding session will deal with “Special Educational 
Services”; attention will be given to ‘The Outlook for University 
Extension Services,” ‘Co-operation in the Study of Institutional 
Problems,” and “‘The Outlook for Regional Co-operation in Higher 
Education.” 

Speakers who have accepted invitations to present papers on the 
program of the institute include President Walter A. Jessup of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; President 
Raymond Walters of the University of Cincinnati; President- 
emeritus R. M. Hughes of Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts; Dr. Fred J. Kelly, of the United States Office of 
Education; Dean A. M. Schwitalla of St. Louis University; Dean 
Arthur J. Klein of Ohio State University; Mr. Trevor Arnett, 
formerly of the General Education Board; Dr. Homer P. Rainey, 
of the American Youth Commission; Mr. Harry L. Wells, vice-presi- 
dent and business manager of Northwestern University; Professor 
Ernest V. Hollis, of the College of the City of New York; Mr. R. B. 
Robbins, of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association; Mr. 
Donald Stone, of the Public Administration Service; and Professors 
Newton Edwards, Carl F. Huth, Leonard V. Koos, Floyd W. Reeves, 
Ralph W. Tyler, and George A. Works, of the University of Chicago. 
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The University of Chicago extends to administrative officers and 
faculty members of all higher institutions, including universities, 
liberal-arts colleges, teachers’ colleges, and junior colleges, a cordial 
invitation to attend the institute. No fee is charged for the institute, 
and arrangements have been made for those who attend to visit 
classes and to enjoy other University privileges during the period 
of the conference without payment of fees. Room and board will 
be provided in the dormitories adjacent to the conference rooms 
from Wednesday morning, July 12, to Friday evening, July 14, for 
$8.50. Reservations may be made through William J. Mather, 
Bursar of the University of Chicago. For additional information 
address John Dale Russell, Department of Education, University of 
Chicago. 
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CORE-CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENTS 
IN CALIFORNIA 


I. INNOVATING SCHOOLS 


GORDON N. MACKENZIE 
University of Wisconsin 


* 


I’ RECENT years the curriculum of the American secondary school 
has been severely criticized by both educators and laymen for 
its reported failure to meet the needs of youth in a discordant and 
rapidly evolving democratic society. Teachers, administrators, and 
curriculum experts throughout the country have been engaged in 
examining existing educational programs, planning revisions, and 
instituting new plans and procedures. Since the 1936-37 school year 
the Committee on Core-Curricula of the Association of California 
Secondary-School Principals has endeavored to assist secondary- 
school administrators in their study and construction of core-cur- 
riculum programs.’ One phase of this committee’s activity involved 
an analysis of the core-curriculum developments in California, in 
an effort to determine what constitutes the core curriculum of the 
secondary schools of the state and what major changes, if any, are 
under way. It was also hoped that some evaluation could be made 
of existing programs so that in the future changes might be guided 
more intelligently than they have been in the past. 

Two approaches were made in studying the programs in operation. 
One involved an intensive study of the developments in five schools 
which were generally recognized as having made significant progress 
in the reorganization of their programs. The other was based on a 
questionnaire addressed to all the secondary schools of the state. 
The intensive study of the five schools is reported in this article. 

For a description of the activities of the Committee on Core-Curricula and a list 
of its members, see the following article by the committee’s chairman: A. C. Argo, 
“Activities of the Committee on Core-Curricula,” California Journal of Secondary 
Education, XII (February, 1937), 74-76. 
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The general situation, as found in the questionnaire study, will be 
reported in the next issue of the School Review. 
The following definition of the ‘“‘core curriculum” was adopted. 


As defined for this investigation, the core curriculum in a given school in- 
cludes that body of experiences (subject matter, activities, and the like) in 
which all students participate. Thus, it would include all required courses and 
required experiences, such as home-room or advisory sections, assemblies, etc. 
This definition does not imply that all students will have identical experiences. 
Students and teachers may select experiences from “that body of experiences 
in which all students participate” in accord with individual needs." 


DATA EMPLOYED AND PLAN OF PRESENTATION 


The following five schools were selected for study because they 
were believed to be representative of some of the newer develop- 
ments in the state of California and because they were thought to be 
characteristic of the principal types of schools. 

Burbank Senior High School (Grades X-XII), Burbank, California. 
Enrolment 800. E. R. Root, Principal. 

Carpinteria Union High School (Grades IX—XII). Carpinteria, 
California. Enrolment 176. J. M. Hawley, Principal. 

Eagle Rock High School (Grades VII-XII). Los Angeles, California. 
Enrolment 1,731. Helen Corliss Babson, Principal. 

Abraham Lincoln High School (Grades IX-XITI). Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Enrolment 2,412. Ethel Percy Andrus, Principal. 

Sequoia Union High School (Grades IX-XII). Redwood City, Cali- 
fornia. Enrolment 1,442. A. C. Argo, Principal. 

The writer visited each of these schools early in 1937 for a period 
of from four days to two weeks. Before the visit each principal was 
requested to fill out an eight-page form entitled “Inquiry on Core 
Curricula in California Schools.’”’ A letter was also sent outlining 
the whole study, indicating a desire to visit the school, and point- 
ing out the kind of information needed. The first contact on each 
visit was a conference with the principal, which involved going over 
the questionnaire and securing as complete a picture as possible of 
the school’s curriculum and program for curriculum development. 
At this conference a schedule was developed which would permit 
the writer to visit each kind of activity or subject required of all 
pupils and to interview the staff member whose work was observed. 


“Inquiry on Core Curricula in California Schools,” p. 2. Copies are on file at the 
office of Gordon N. Mackenzie at the University of Wisconsin. 
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In the staff interviews the investigator explained the purpose of the 
study and asked a previously planned series of questions relating 
to those phases of the programs reported in the following sections. 
Staff members gave freely of their time, and extensive notes were 
taken on the interviews. Many mimeographed and printed ma- 
terials indicating the nature of the class work were obtained. The 
visits to the classes and activities provided the basis for much of 
the discussion in the interviews. In addition, the investigator at- 
tended everything from breakfast meetings to noon dances and eve- 
ning dramatic performances in an effort to gain an understanding of 
the school as a functioning unit and to secure the reactions of pupils 
to their various experiences. In the five schools sixty-nine staff 
members were interviewed at some length, and usually the inter- 
view was preceded by the observation of one or more group activi- 
ties. Excellent co-operation was secured from the principal and the 
staff members in every school. 

Although the core curriculum has already been defined as includ- 
ing “all required courses and required experiences, such as home- 
room or advisory sections, assemblies, etc.,’’ the statement which 
follows will be limited to a brief description of the total pattern of 
required courses and to a more detailed account of those courses 
which represent innovations. Attention will be given to the teachers’ 
purposes, the subject-matter content, the learning experiences, eval- 
uation, materials of instruction, provisions for continuity and se- 
quence, and the role of the teacher. It has not seemed desirable to 
indicate the comments and the activities of individual teachers. 
Instead, the writer has attempted to record and to interpret the 
general trends and movements which are under way. The fact that 
many differences among the schools are entirely lost in such an 
analysis has not been regarded seriously. It has not been the pur- 
pose to describe or to evaluate individual programs. Before the 
work within specific courses is described, brief consideration will be 
given to the over-all pattern of required work. 


THE PATTERN OF THE REQUIRED PROGRAM 


The usual plan in secondary schools today is to require a certain 
number of units in various subject fields. These five schools, how- 
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ever, have been dissatisfied with this narrow compartmentalization. 
They have been seeking new bases and plans of organization which 
permit a more functional program, encourage the organization of 
learning activities in terms of problems of life and areas of experi- 
ence, develop in pupils a capacity for self-direction, and facilitate 
the transfer of what is learned in school to the out-of-school life of 
boys and girls. As a result they have brought together subject fields 
or have disregarded subject divisions in the organization of their 
instructional programs. The diagram presented in Figure 1, while 
not characteristic of any one school, indicates the over-all pattern 
of the newer programs. California high schools are required by law 
to devote one hour a day to physical education and health activi- 
ties; hence this practice was uniform in all schools. The basic course 
indicated in Figure 1 has been a recent development in many schools. 
Other names, such as “Social Living,” ‘‘Foundations,” ‘English 
and Social Studies,” and “Core Course,’’ were used to designate 
this two-hour-a-day course. In two of the five schools this course 
extended only through Grade X. While the other three carried this 
program through Grade XII, two of these schools reduced the time 
allotment in Grade XII to one hour a day. (The extensiveness of 
this development in schools of various types will be reported in a 
subsequent article.) The innovations in the science field were not 
as clear cut as might be expected from examining Figure 1. How- 
ever, there were definite changes under way. The common practice 
throughout California has been to require two years of science, 
which have usually been given in Grades VIII and XI. In these five 
schools there was considerable variation from this practice. The one 
junior-senior high school required the equivalent of two years of 
science distributed over Grades VII through X in the form of ten- 
week units. An additional year was required in Grade XI or XII. 
One four-year high school required three years of science in Grades 
IX through XI. Another four-year high school had a two-year se- 
quence in Grades IX and X called “Foundations: Science and 
Mathematics.” The third four-year high school had a required 
course in Grade IX called ““Home Arts and Applied Science,” with 
a second year of science required in Grades X, XI, or XII. The 
other requirements indicated in Figure 1 are in accord with the 
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Grade VIi | Grade VIII Grade IX | Grade X | Grade XI | Grade XIl 


PHYSICAL, RECREATIONAL, AND HEALTH ACTIVITIES 
One hour daily. 


Grade VII | Grade vu | Grade IX | Grade X | Grade XI | Grade XIl 


CORE OR BASIC COURSE 
Two hours daily, except in Grade XII. Developed around a center of personal 
and broad social problems. Much use of materials from English, social studies, art, 
music, current events. Same teacher for two to four years. Emphasizes personal 
and group guidance. 


Grade VII | Grade va | Grade IX | Grade X | Grade XI 


SCIENCE 


One hour daily. Equivalent of one year in Grades VII-VIII, two 
to three years in Grades IX-XI. 


Grade Vil | Grade 


MATHEMATICS 
One hour daily. 


INDUSTRIAL OR 
HOME ARTS 
One hour daily. 

Equivalent of one year 
each. 


ART AND MUSIC 


One hour daily. 
Equivalent of one year 
each. 


Fic. 1.—Pattern of required courses in innovating schools 
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usual practice throughout the state. As a basis for the examination 
of the content and learning experiences in the newer courses, it ap- 
pears appropriate to investigate the reasons for including them 
in the school programs. 


TEACHERS’ PURPOSES 


One question raised with each staff member involved his purpose 
in directing the activities for which he was responsible. The replies 
indicated great variation. However, in most cases teachers appeared 
to have definite goals in view. Occasionally their objectives were 
general in nature and involved such items as healthful living, cul- 
tural background, good family relations, wise use of leisure time, 
orientation, social adjustment, or adjustment to one’s self and to 
others. More often their statements were in terms of changes 
expected in pupils. Frequently teachers indicated that they were en- 
deavoring to challenge, to inspire, or to create in pupils a desire 
to do certain things. The phrase “meet pupils’ needs” was used re- 
peatedly, although with many meanings. Some teachers used it to 
imply needs in terms of mastering predetermined bodies of subject 
matter; some inferred the idea of a condition of disequilibrium with- 
in the organism which needed to be satisfied; and many spoke in 
terms of needs for living in our modern American democracy. 

To attempt to codify the responses does not appear to be neces- 
sary. However, it was evident that a large proportion of the teach- 
ers were thinking in terms of a certain kind of individual needed for 
successful living in a modern democracy. Self-direction, a scientific 
attitude, tolerant understanding, and co-operativeness were fre- 
quently mentioned. Teachers were concerned that pupils develop 
certain fundamental skills and tools of reading and expression and 
that they develop certain broad understandings, attitudes, and ap- 
preciations. Further, they indicated that their role was one of guid- 
ing the growth and the development of young people. In view of 
this statement of goals in terms of specific forms of behavior, it is of 
interest to examine the content and the learning experiences which 
teachers selected and to determine the appropriateness of these ex- 
periences for achieving the desired outcomes. 
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NATURE OF THE CONTENT 


Physical education.—The work in physical education appeared to 
harmonize well with stated purposes. Careful attention was given 
to physical examinations and attitudes toward the total program. 
Appropriate instruction was provided for pupils of varying physical 
ability, although facilities were not always available to provide ade- 
quately for the atypical individual. Teachers in this area were ob- 
viously devoting much of their time to guiding individuals and assist- 
ing them in their social adjustments. In some cases problems of 
health received careful attention. A variety of games and activities 
which pupils obviously enjoyed was the heart of most courses. The 
development of skills was stressed so that individuals could derive 
satisfaction from their activities. While team games had a place in 
the program, a prominent position was given to tennis, badminton, 
golf, swimming, handball, archery, social dancing, and similar so- 
called “carry-over activities.”” Pupils were encouraged and aided 
to secure their own equipment, when such was needed, in order that 
they might engage in such activities during their out-of-school 
hours. While much opportunity was given for a choice of activities, 
care was taken to develop in each pupil as balanced and as wide a 
range of abilities as was possible. Further, coeducational activities 
were encouraged at appropriate levels. These features, along with 
others, were common to many programs of physical, recreational, 
and health activities in the public schools of California. Therefore, 
the subsequent discussion will be devoted to the basic or core courses 
and to the newer developments in the science field. 

The basic course.-—The two-hour basic course, in Grades VII and 
VIII of the one school studied which included these grades, was 
centered in personal guidance and various phases of English, art, 
music, and social studies. The social-studies program provided the 
main thread and was centered in the development of America. 
This emphasis is common in the social-studies program for these 
grades in California as well as in the country as a whole. The school 
under consideration varied, however, in its organization of instruc- 
tion. It made extensive use of commercial instruments and various 
informal means for making careful analyses of the characteristics of 
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the pupils. Scholastic abilities and deficiencies, home backgrounds, 
possible future attainments, and interests were carefully studied. 
Much of the work then proceeded on a basis of individual conference 
and guidance. In one situation pupils were stimulated to think and 
read about various aspects of life in America and then were ques- 
tioned about topics that they wished to study. The result was a 
long list of specific problems, which were conveniently grouped under 
such headings as the United States and its possessions, public health, 
education, occupations, activities of the government, public welfare, 
industries, and leisure-time activities. This list was broadened and 
used in the subsequent study. Throughout the work great emphasis 
was placed on the development in the pupils of a consciousness of 
their needs. Wherever possible, pupil purposes were sharpened and 
utilized in carrying on the work. There appeared to be evidence 
throughout that teachers were skilfully guiding children toward the 
achievement of the desired abilities and controls of conduct. The 
range of activities and learning experiences employed in the classes 
to attain the desired growth of individuals will be indicated later. 

In Grade IX of these schools the basic or core course was organized 
around a social-studies center, which tended to be chiefly ancient 
civilizations. In Grade X the emphasis was on modern civilizations. 
Often the approach in these grades was not chronological, and much 
attention was given to comparisons with present-day America. 
Some classes followed the plan of organizing units around cultures or 
civilizations. Others traced the development of such things as sports, 
industries, home life, transportation, architecture, art, or music 
through several cultures. There was a continuance of the emphasis 
on personal adjustment and orientation and on English expression. 
Certain teachers directed much attention to literature, art, and 
music. 

In Grade XI the emphasis around which the basic-course activity 
developed was American problems. Attention was given to the 
building of an understanding of the complex influences and prob- 
lems associated with American life and institutions. This plan is 
very similar to the social-studies requirement in this grade through- 
out the state, although the average school probably places more 
emphasis on a historical approach and often calls the course in 
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Grade XI “United States History.” Three of the five schools had 
the two-hour basic course in Grade XI. A fourth had a course in 
United States history, and the fifth had a course in American and 
world problems which could be taken in either Grade XI or XII. In 
the latter two cases the courses met five hours a week. The three 
schools with the two-hour basic course continued their emphasis 
on functional English and on related literature, art, and music. 

In Grade XII one school continued with a two-hour basic course, 
and two others reduced the time to one hour a day. The former 
stressed a world-survey in which the contributions of the arts and 
the sciences were considered. Attention was also given to such prob- 
lems as vocations, consumer education, maintenance of health, lei- 
sure, social usage, etiquette, and personal business relations. One 
school divided the year’s work into four units: family relations, con- 
sumer education, vocational or college adjustment, and leisure time. 
The third school spent half the year on international questions and 
the other half on problems of personal and social adjustment, voca- 
tional planning, marriage and family life, community responsibili- 
ties, consumer buying, the development of a philosophy of life, and 
similar related items. 

Science and mathematics.—The developments in the fields of sci- 
ence and mathematics were more diverse than those in the areas just 
described. There was an emphasis, however, on understanding one’s 
environment, on discovering the effects of science on everyday liv- 
ing, and on revealing how man can improve his status by the utiliza- 
tion of science in the various areas of living. In the statements of 
objectives there were many evidences of the influence of the Thirty- 
first Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education." 
The generalizations presented in that volume appeared frequently 
in the course plans. 

One science sequence which ran through three years of the four- 
year high school involved short units of eight to ten weeks. Each 
was centered rather directly in the materials from some one field, 
such as astronomy, geology, chemistry, physics, biology, physiology, 

*A Program for Teaching Science. Thirty-first Yearbook of the National Society 


for the Study of Education, Part I. Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Co., 1932. 
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or hygiene. Another program which represented a greater variation 
was referred to as a “Foundations Course in Science and Mathe- 
matics” and was required in Grades IX and X. A series of sixty- 
two generalizations and concepts were set up, and some of these 
were allotted to each unit. One series of units centered in living at 
home and involved such matters as the food we eat, heating and 
ventilating systems, the construction of the houses in which we live, 
and the inside of the houses in which we live. Other units dealt with 
safety, electricity, water, plant and animal life, stocks and bonds of 
utilities, soils, and astronomy. Emphasis throughout these units 
was placed on the problem approach. 

Another course which possibly does not belong in this classifica- 
tion was called ““Home Arts and Applied Sciences.”’ It was required 
in Grade IX, although the content for boys and girls varied. The 
boys’ program consisted of four nine-week units entitled “Home 
Hygiene,” ““Home Business,” “Home Repair,” and ““Home Decora- 
tion and Art.” The hygiene unit was very practical and was based 
on the everyday health problems of the boy. The business unit cen- 
tered in consumer problems and common business transactions. The 
repair unit was organized around the problem of repairing fixtures 
and appliances of the home. Some of the work was, of necessity, 
done in the home, and in other cases appliances which were easily 
movable were brought to the shop. Direct instruction was given in 
common home jobs, such as repairing an extension cord, installing 
and repairing a bell circuit, repairing a leaking faucet, reglazing a 
window sash, and freeing a window that binds in the casing. The 
home-decoration unit involved home planning and furnishing. A 
large portion of the time was given to the construction of an actual 
model. Throughout these four units such things as family relation- 
ships, manners, and etiquette were continuously emphasized. The 
program for the girls was somewhat different. Their four units were 
organized around hygiene and foods; clothing and personal living, 
including family relations; vocations and home business; and home- 
planning. 

VARIETY OF LEARNING EXPERIENCES 

While much of the content of these courses was selected from a 

functional standpoint and represented a variation from that usually 
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found in secondary schools, probably the greatest innovations were 
evident in the methods and the learning experiences. An encourag- 
ing variety of learning activities was used. Skilful teachers attained 
many of their goals of pupil development by guiding children into a 
variety of activities, by stimulating them with the possibilities in- 
herent in the consideration of this or that problem, and by sharing 
the pupils’ joy in accomplishment. 

There was abundant evidence that teachers were doing much of 
their planning in terms of day-to-day problems of the pupils. When 
pupils were not aware of these problems, as viewed by the teacher, 
time was taken to develop a recognition of them and to secure a 
desire to do something about them. The writer talked with many 
pupils and was impressed with the knowledge, possessed by those in 
certain schools, of why they were doing certain things. Their daily 
work was purposeful and meaningful to them. They knew where 
they were headed and sensed the contributions to be made by their 
various activities. This characteristic of purposeful pupil activity 
was marked in many classes. 

While teachers evidently did a great deal of preliminary planning, 
there were also indications that pupils participated in this phase of 
the work. Especially in those situations where pupil purposes were 
well established, pupil planning followed as a natural outcome. This 
planning often took the form of thinking through the means and the 
methods by which individuals could achieve their purposes. In some 
cases the distribution of responsibilities was involved so that a 
group might attain its goal. In situations where pupil purposes were 
not clear, planning was usually unsuccessful. 

Group discussion was found to be common. It was used for the 
development of plans, the drawing-together of individual projects, 
the clarification of various concepts, and the evaluation of group 
work. Panel discussions and group forums were advantageously 
used, and occasional groups. were consciously experimenting with 
various forms of these techniques, which are extremely important 
in a democracy. 

A great deal of group co-operation and working with others was 
observed and was often mentioned by teachers. Wide use was made 
of committees, informal groups around a table, and projects en- 
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gaging the interest and the effort of the total class. Teachers be- 
lieved these methods to be desirable because of the opportunities 
for leadership, for working with others, and for responsibility. Many 
basic or core-course groups were formally organized, with officers, 
committees, and regular programs. Sometimes this program related 
to the regular class work and sometimes simply paralleled it with a 
series of pupil activities and responsibilities. The basic or core 
course had naturally taken the place of the home room in the schools 
where the development was most complete, and student govern- 
ment and activities often functioned through these units. 

Research activities were very common and seemed appropriate 
to the problem technique used. Individuals as well as groups out- 
lined research projects, and from all appearances pupils were not 
only seeking facts and information but were developing a critical 
attitude toward points of view and toward sources of materials. 
Incidentally, much training was given in techniques of reading and 
study. 

Several types of learning experiences common to many schools 
were observed. Drill activities were frequently found, and in most 
cases they seemed to be well motivated. The emphasis was on func- 
tional materials, and pupils appeared to recognize a need for the 
skills being acquired. Experiences involving the construction of 
maps and booklets were commonly used. Creative activities were 
not found so frequently as might have been anticipated. However, 
occasional teachers seemed to have skill and interest in eliciting this 
form of expression. Much attention was given to oral and written 
English as a part of the regular activities. Dramatization, however, 
was seldom employed. Experimentation appeared occasionally in 
all types of courses, but it was usually confined to the science courses. 
Much attention was given to the appreciation aspects, not only in 
the work in art, music, and literature as related to the basic courses, 
but also in the consideration of foreign cultures, the studies of demo- 
cratic values, and the treatment given to the contributions of science. 

While certain classes made great use of trips and excursions, rela- 
tively little of this type of instruction was found. Teachers fre- 
quently mentioned the difficulties encountered because of schedules 
and transportation problems. However, there was relatively little 
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concern for the local community as such, as the discussion of con- 
tent has indicated. Local pressures were often given as the reason 
for this neglect. Certainly the community school, which is par- 
ticularly popular in present discussions, was not in evidence. In 
several cases the club and the extra-curriculum programs extended 
to the community and sometimes rendered vital community serv- 
ices. There were also evidences of community co-operation in cur- 
riculum-planning. However, community influences or relationships 
did not appear to any appreciable extent in the courses discussed 
above. 
EVALUATION 

Evaluation was found to be taking many interesting forms. 
Teachers appeared to be conscious of the problem rather contin- 
uously throughout their work. Activities and experiences as they 
were undertaken were judged and evaluated. Much attention was 
given to the organization of learning experiences in terms of reports 
and summaries. Emphasis was often focused on the application and 
the use of the outcomes of individual and group work. In many 
cases no paper-and-pencil tests as such were used at the ends of 
units. In speaking of outcomes, teachers many times mentioned 
changes in pupils, such as the acquirement of new interests, im- 
proved habits, or the ability to work effectively with the group. 
Pupils were encouraged to evaluate their purposes, plans, and activi- 
ties. There was evidence that they were being helped to develop 
standards by which to judge their own work. Time was given for 
pupils to evaluate courses and units and to chart growth and prog- 
ress. On the whole, the problem of pupil evaluation appeared to be 
new to teachers, and it was apparent that they were seeking help. 
Standard tests, of course, were still in use and, in some cases, were 
being discussed in detail with the pupils as a part of the process of 
aiding them to formulate purposes and plans and to evaluate their 
progress. 

MATERIALS OF INSTRUCTION 

Securing adequate materials for instruction seemed to be a prob- 
lem in many situations. Much inexpensive or free pamphlet ma- 
terial was in evidence. Parts of textbooks, charts, graphs, and maps 
were frequently employed. Results of pupil-conducted surveys and 
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interviews, committee deliberations, and teacher-prepared materials 
were often mentioned in classes. The radio and the motion picture 
were used extensively in occasional situations. Generally, however, 
the schools had not built up a reservoir of materials adequate to their 
needs in organizing instruction around the problems of pupils. Con- 
sequently much teacher energy was expended on the gathering of 
materials, and frequently the results of these efforts were meager. 
Greatly enriched classroom and central libraries were seen to be 
needed and were in the process of development. There was also 
evidence that beginnings were being made toward the greater use 
of community and environmental resources. 


CONTINUITY AND SEQUENCE 


Many staff members were giving serious consideration to the 
problem of continuity and sequence in the program. Whereas cer- 
tain older courses, such as mathematics and the languages, had what 
appeared to be an inherent logic of organization, there were, 
seemingly, few guides to continuity in the newer programs. Those 
courses dealing with the broader social aspects sometimes tended to 
follow a chronological sequence or to proceed from the immediate 
environment to that which is more remote in time and space. How- 
ever, those teachers following a problem approach or giving pri- 
mary attention to immediate social adjustments of pupils made 
little or no use of such principles. There was a rather pronounced 
belief, as indicated by the comments of teachers, that the core pro- 
grams should meet immediate needs of pupils. It therefore became 
difficult to pigeonhole certain experiences by allocating them to a 
particular grade level. However, a certain measure of continuity 
was being provided by studying individual pupils to the end that 
they might be provided with a constantly expanding experience. 
Record systems were being developed, and, what was probably more 
significant, teachers were continuing with the same group of pupils 
for periods of from two to four years. Theoretically, this plan in- 
creased their effectiveness in guiding the development of boys and 
girls. There were many evidences that teachers had significant in- 
formation about their pupils. The two-hour class periods and the 
arrangement of schedules to reduce the number of different pupils 
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contacted in a day by each teacher served to increase materially 
the possibilities for the teacher to guide the continuous development 
of each pupil. Continuity, thus conceived, was in terms of the de- 
velopment of the individual’s abilities. 


ROLE OF THE TEACHER 


As has already been inferred, the role of the teacher in many class- 
rooms visited was very different from what one might find in the 
average secondary school. Instead of a purveyor of subject matter, 
the teacher was a guidance worker, carefully studying the needs of 
boys and girls and aiding to provide the experiences required for 
developing competency in democratic living. Further, the teachers 
in many schools gave much attention to co-operative planning with 
other teachers for the experiences to be provided for individuals and 
groups. In some situations they engaged in co-operative teaching, 
fitting into the programs of boys and girls where their background 
and training enabled them to make the greatest contributions in 
stimulating and guiding individual growth. Teachers appeared to be 
relatively free from administrative prescription. They were con- 
scious of the tremendous responsibility which had been given them 
for planning the curriculum for pupils under their direction. They 
were very articulate in pointing out the necessity of broadening their 
understandings if they were to do the creative planning which they 
recognized as essential. 


In a subsequent article the core-curriculum developments, briefly 
described above, will be compared with the situation in 283 second- 
ary schools of the state. 


[To be concluded] 
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SOME WAYS TO DEVELOP BETTER READERS” 
IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 


P. B. JACOBSON 
University of Chicago 


MM thought has been given in recent years to the problem of 
developmental reading, or making good readers better. Indi- 
vidual teachers and some school faculties have tried to isolate the 
factors which make for efficient reading at increasing levels of ma- 
turity. What these factors are in their entirety remains obscure, but 
certain practices seem to give clues which merit attention. 

In an attempt to improve the reading habits of all pupils at the 
high-school level, a committee of teachers in the Laboratory Schools 
of the University of Chicago initiated in 1937-38 a series of discus- 
sions and informal experiments in two areas, namely, the relation of 
vocabulary to reading and the relation of well-motivated assign- 
ments to reading. 


RELATION OF VOCABULARY TO READING 

Scientific studies.—Several investigators have found a positive re- 
lation between extent of vocabulary and reading comprehension." 
Pupils whose vocabularies are extensive usually read well. It is im- 
portant, therefore, that pupils at the high-school level acquire an 
expanding vocabulary as they undertake new subjects for study and 
encounter increasingly complex reading matter. 

That there is a large vocabulary burden in the subjects ordinarily 
taught in the secondary school is attested by the following summary 
from Pressey’s study. Lists of words encountered in the various sub- 
jects of the high school were compiled by persons conversant with 
the subject-matter fields, who indicated (1) the words that they con- 
sidered essential and (2) “accessory” words that they considered 


t For a list of some such studies see William S. Gray and Eleanor Holmes, The 
Development of Meaning Vocabularies in Reading, p. 2. Publications of the Laboratory 
Schools, No. 6. Chicago: Department of Education, University of Chicago, 1938. 
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useful. The numbers of words so marked in various subjects are 


shown below." 
Essential Accessory Total 
116 267 
184 380 


509 815 


IgI 24 215 
916 648 1,564 
675 677 1,352 
765 488 1,253 
709 331 1,040 
History 542 503 1,045 
Home economics 433 1,622 


These lists constitute evidence that there is a serious vocabulary 
burden in all secondary-school subjects, and they suggest that every 
teacher should be a teacher of the vocabulary of his subject. 

Children need to know precise meanings of the words which they 
use orally or meet in written form. Many writers have agreed that a 
lack of clear meanings is responsible for poor scholarship and bad 
intellectual habits. Gray and Holmes say: “One of the facts em- 
phasized repeatedly by all investigators is the surprising lack among 
children of clear, accurate meanings of words. The development of 
such meanings is a specific obligation of teachers at all grade levels 
and in each field of study.’” 

In the elementary school, teachers have assumed that children 
did not know the meanings of words and have taught them. At the 
secondary-school level the teachers have assumed, unfortunately, 
that the children knew the meanings of the words and consequently 
have ignored the vocabulary burden. Concerning the effects of 
teaching vocabulary on reading, Gray and Holmes say: 

It promotes greater accuracy of word recognition in oral reading, more fluent 
and orderly habits of recognition in silent reading, more detailed and accurate 
comprehension of the meaning of what is read, a clearer grasp of relationships 


between the various elements of meaning, and a more orderly organization of 
the ideas secured through reading The evidence demonstrates clearly 


* Luella Cole Pressey, “The Determination of the Technical Vocabulary of the 
School Subjects,” School and Society, XX (July 19, 1924), 95. 
? William S. Gray and Eleanor Holmes, of. cit., p. 17. 
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.... the necessity for direct teaching of the meaning, recognition, and use of 
“basal,” or fundamentally important words needed in study. It follows that 
teachers should supplement wide reading with carefully planned instruction 
that promotes vocabulary development.* 


At the junior high school level Daw conducted a controlled experi- 
ment to determine the effectiveness of teaching vocabulary in social 
science to eighth-grade pupils. In the experimental group the special 
vocabulary of the unit was listed on the blackboard, where it re- 
mained for three or four days as a reminder to the pupils during their 
study. Attention was called to the words, and dictionaries were pro- 
vided for the pupils’ use. The control group read the same material 
without special attention to the vocabulary. Daw concludes: 


The results of the final vocabulary test show that direct teaching has a de- 
cided advantage over incidental learning The use of ro per cent of the 
pupils’ time devoted to vocabulary study resulted in an improvement of more 
than 60 per cent in their knowledge of the word meanings included in the tests. 
In considering these conclusions, it should be borne in mind that the experi- 
mental group continued at the same time to make equal or better progress in 
achievement in social science.” 


Little effort has been given to systematic study of effective meth- 
ods of teaching vocabulary in the senior high school. Newburn con- 
ducted one of the few investigations, an experiment in American 
history at the senior high school level to determine the relative value 
of two methods of vocabulary drill. In his study three groups of 
pupils were involved. Vocabulary training was given to two experi- 
mental groups, but not to the control group. In one experimental 
group the five words included in the vocabulary study were taken 
from the day’s assignment. In the other group the words studied 
were logically related to the day’s assignment, but not all were in- 
cluded in it. Newburn concluded that (1) no significant differences 
existed between the two experimental groups at the end of the study; 
(2) “a true difference exists between either of the experimental 
groups .... andthe control group... . , in favor of the experimen- 
tal groups, when the final measure is vocabulary comprehension”; 

t Ibid., pp. 77-78. 

2 Seward Emerson Daw, “The Effect of Direct Teaching upon Vocabulary Growth 


in the Junior High School,” pp. 86-87. Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1933. 
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and (3) ‘‘a true difference exists between either of the experimental 
groups ....and the control group...., in favor of the control 
group, when the measure is final achievement in American history.’ 
Newburn’s data indicate that vocabulary drill is effective, but they 
also indicate that the amount of time spent in such drill may be so 
great as to cause other areas of instruction to suffer. 

Examples of methods of teaching vocabulary.—From their experi- 
ence in studying the problem of vocabulary training, the teachers in 
the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago furnished a 
number of effective techniques for developing vocabulary. Others 
were secured through classroom visitation. These techniques have 
been classified into eight main types with a sufficient number of sub- 
classifications to bring the-total to sixteen. Perhaps a better classifi- 
cation could be suggested, but the one used seemed satisfactory to 
those who participated in the discussions. It is, of course, highly 
probable that the classification is not exhaustive. 

_ The eight types of methods by which vocabulary was taught are 
shown in the following outline. Examples of classroom procedure are 
given for some types. 

1. Defining words 

a) Words arise from reading or class discussion 

b) Pupils spontaneously bring in words, and teacher tells them the meanings 

c) Teacher introduces a word with no preliminary discussion 

Example from mathematics—Two angles whose sum is go° are called 
complementary angles. Each angle is said to be the complement of the 
other. (The words “complementary angles” and “complement” are 
written on the board.) What is the complement of 30°? 40°? 70°? a°? 2n°? 
In the right triangle, which angles are complementary? Are the angles 
20°, 30°, and 40° complementary? 

Teacher introduces words with preliminary discussion 
Pupils make mistakes and are corrected 

Example from English.—In giving a book talk, one girl said, “I think 
you will find this book ‘disinteresting.’ ”” The confusion of the two words 
involved is obvious. It was pointed out that “disinterested” differs from 
“uninteresting.” Therefore, members of a jury should be disinterested 


* Harry K. Newburn, “The Relative Effect of Two Methods of Vocabulary Drill 
on Achievement in American History,” Doctoral Theses in Education, II, 20. University 
of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. IX, No. 3. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 


1934. 
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but certainly not uninterested. The same type of mistake arose when a 
pupil spoke of an author being “raised” instead of “reared.” 


. Showing foreign-language roots 
Example from English —tThe children are told that many words are de- 
rived from foreign roots, Latin in particular. All words like manipulate, 
manual, manuscript come from the Latin word manus which means hand. 
Hence, these words have something to do with working or writing by hand. 


. Associating a new word with words or parts of words already known 

Example from industrial arts —The automobile engine was being studied. 
Someone asked, “What is a crankshaft?” Attention was drawn to the crank 
used in starting an engine and to its peculiar shape. The crank on a steam 
engine was demonstrated. The class was asked to find other examples of 
cranks in the room. Several were successful, and the definition of a “‘crank”’ 
as a projection from the axle of a rotating member evolved. (Surprisingly, 
nobody drew the obvious pun.) Then the pupils were asked to find examples 
of cranks in their own experiences. Many good suggestions resulted. Then 
“shaft” was introduced and discussed in terms of its length and approximate 
cylindrical shape. The next was a shaft of light, which was treated similarly. 
After a few invalid examples, someone suggested the shaft used in machinery. 
This type was emphasized until it seemed the whole class understood it. 
Then a picture of a crankshaft was shown to the class, and its general simi- 
larity to a shaft was brought out. The question was then raised why it 
should be called a “crankshaft.” After a few moments of thought, nearly 
half the class members had their hands up. The second answer was correct. 
After discussion of the crank and the shaft nature of the crankshaft, the sub- 
ject was left for the next day. 


. Using visual aids 
a) Graphic representation 
b) Pictorial representation 
Example from English—One thing that is too often overlooked in 
teaching many words is the fact that words not only have definitions but 
have connotations as well. The pupil reading such lines as the following: 
“The curfew tolls the knell of parting day, 
The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea” 


“Now dance the lights on lawn and lea, 
Now flocks are whiter down the dale” 


will, of course, use a dictionary on the underlined words. I would wager 
that a sizable portion of the class, reading the dictionary definition of 
“lea” as “pasture or grassland, meadow,” will picture a neat rectangle of 
Illinois turf, flat as an ironing board, inclosed by neat barbed-wire fence. 

Illustrations such as the better teachers use constantly will certainly 
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make at least three or four lines of English poetry more vivid and should 
add to the pupil’s vocabulary. 


c) Lecture demonstrations in shop 
5. Referring to prefixes.and suffixes 


6. Referring to the sounds of words 

Example from English—I have engaged in word study by appealing to 
the pupils’ imagination. As such words as “blubber,” “cackle,” “chatter,” 
“whisper,” etc., were dictated, the pupils would write the pictures or ideas 
that the words suggested to them. There are several variations of this 
exercise, notably, degrees of “‘walking” and “going.” The variety and the 
accuracy of word choice in subsequent themes attested the worth of the 
exercise. 


7. Referring to the context 

Example from American literature—Whenever a new unit, particularly a 
unit in literature, is presented, new words are purposely included, the mean- 
ing of which the children must know in order to understand the whole sen- 
tence or paragraph. Frequently the word is used several times to insure the 
pupils’ understanding of it. For example, in the unit on the Old South in our 
literature class, the word “indispensable” was used in connection with the 
negro slaves. First, there was an explanation of the work the slaves did and 
how important they were on big plantations. They were described as being 
indispensable to their masters, and there were few pupils who could not tell 
immediately what the word meant. 


. Having pupils read material in which the meanings are functional 

Study of an anthology in English.—With the help and the approval of the 
teacher, the pupils selected an anthology, all or most of which was first pub- 
lished in periodicals. They studied it carefully and prepared an oral report 
to the class. The following questions suggested what to look for in examining 
the anthology. (Among the most valuable sources of information are the 
preface or introduction and the list of acknowledgments.) (a) Whose idea 
was it to compile the anthology? For what purpose? (b) By whom were the 
selections chosen? On what basis? What were the sources of materials? 
What was the scope of the work in time, space, kinds of material? (c) How 
did the editor organize his material and arrange it? (d) What editorial equip- 
ment did he provide (indexes, bibliographies, biographical notes, etc.)? 
(e) What help did he have (advice, suggestions, criticism of experts, permis- 
sion to use copyrighted material)? 

A list of interesting anthologies was included in the guide sheets for the 
unit. No two pupils reported on the same anthology. Pupils were encouraged 
to bring in others than those listed. 

This assignment shows how rich and vital meanings are given to the words 
“editor” and “anthology.” Especially is the distinction between “editor” 
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and “author” clarified. Many pupils who read essays in Tanner’s Essays and 
Essay Writing think that Mr. Tanner wrote them all. Many pupils have 
never before read a preface or an introduction to a book. 


RELATION OF THE ASSIGNMENT TO READING 


Scientific studies.—The second problem which was undertaken for 
study was: What is the relation of the assignment to reading? The 
assignment may be for a day’s lesson; it may be the presentation of a 
unit which will continue for six weeks or more. Educational litera- 
ture is replete with statements of the importance of the assignment. 
The following is typical. 

Of all the responsibilities which the teacher must face, the assignment is the 
most important. It is the pivot of successful teaching. It is the starting point 
of planning It is the crux of the study problem. The amount of time spent 
in study and the quality of the preparation will be conditioned by the kind of 
assignment given. 


In similar vein Horn writes: 

As a matter of fact, the steps in instruction—the assignment of lessons, the 
direction of study, and the conduct of the class discussion—motivate, practice, 
and test every important type of reading. There is perhaps no other single 
aspect of instruction that makes a greater contribution to the improvement of 
reading than does a well-planned assignment. It develops motives and right 
attitudes, aids the pupil to set up specific purposes, and leads him to discover 
references suited to his level of reading ability. Each of these factors has been 
shown to exert a very favorable influence upon reading.? 


If the assignment is to motivate the learning process, it must cause 
pupils to undertake their work with enthusiasm and to desire results. 
Horn has summarized the evidence of the value of the assignment 


thus: 

A number of investigators have shown that at every level from elementary 
school to college it is possible to increase greatly the general reading ability 
of students and that this improvement is reflected in higher scholarship. The 
evidence indicates that the more closely exercises in reading are integrated with 
the fields in which the reading is to be used, the more beneficial the results 
will be.3 


t Maxie N. Woodring and Cecile White Flemming, “Directing Study through the 
Assignment,” Teachers College Record, XXXIII (May, 1932), 673. 

2 Ernest Horn, Methods of Instruction in the Social Studies, pp. 202-3. Report of the 
Commission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, Part XV. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937. 


3 Ibid., p. 201. 
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The implications are clear. Every teacher in a subject-matter field 
of the secondary school must be a teacher of reading if he is to meet 
his responsibilities in full. The matter cannot be left to the specialist 
in reading nor delegated to the English department, which already 
has its hands full without being directly responsible for a develop- 
mental reading program. As the second item in the program of de- 
velopmental reading, the teacher should so assign the lessons, should 
so skilfully motivate the pupils, should so work out with them the 
problems which they seek to answer, should so define the activities 
to be carried out that every pupil begins with high interest, a de- 
termination to succeed, and an exact knowledge of what he is to do. 

How the assignments may be classified—The examples which 
teachers in this study drew from their experience or which were 
observed in the schools may readily be classified under eight heads. 
These categories, with illustrations of classroom experience, are 
shown in the following outline. 


1. Arousing the interest of pupils 
2. Giving pupils the background essential to understand a new problem 


3. Orienting pupils to appreciate the place of a new problem in a field 

Example from solid geometry.—Civilization is a function of man’s ability 
to control his environment. Ability to control environment is founded on 
knowledge of that environment. One of the great, basic fields of such 
knowledge is the study of space. Atomic structure, crystal structure, the 
structure of the earth, the structure of the solar system, and the structure 
of those vast interstellar reaches which lie beyond the solar system—all are 
founded on a knowledge of space. 

In mastering the first unit of solid geometry, you have been getting hold 
of certain tools of thought which you will now use in developing useful con- 
cepts of space, such as the structure and measurement of various surfaces, 
among them, the prism, the cylinder, the cone, and the sphere. Later we 
shall use these same tools of geometry to develop means of finding the vol- 
umes inclosed by these surfaces. Such knowledge is basic in geology, astrono- 
my, physics, chemistry, and many other sciences. 


. Blocking out learning outcomes expected from a learning experience 


. Anticipating specific difficulties 
a) Providing “crutches” or help 
b) Developing command of skills or new procedures 
Example from general science—The most rapid section in quel sci- 
ence completed the study of a unit on fire. The test indicated that several 
members of the class had not done as thorough a job as they were capable 
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of doing. A few of these were capable students who had not done well, 
and others were slow or unskilled workers who had not “arrived.” 

At the beginning of the next unit members of the class asked all the 
“astronomy” questions they could think of that they really wanted an- 
swered. The questions were written on the board as they were asked. 
The class and the teacher then classified the questions as well as they 
could and gave each group of questions a topical heading. 

The teacher named the pupils who were expected to review the unit 
on fire. Sixty mimeographed study questions based on the text were to 
be answered in writing and handed in before the retest could be taken. 
Each of these pupils then decided whether he would do the review in class 
or on his own time. If he did the review outside, he could participate in 
the work on astronomy. Each pupil planned his own work. 

Each pupil who was to study astronomy chose the topic on which he 
would work. He was expected to prepare a talk to answer the questions 
which had been asked and to be able to answer any other questions which 
might arise about his topic. 


. Teaching how to use specific types of books 


Assignments in a study of periodicals—The specific purpose of the assign- 
ments is to help pupils learn how periodical literature is preserved in bound 
volumes and in anthologies and how it is made accessible by means of indexes, 
such as the Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature. Discarded issues of the 
Readers’ Guide are distributed so that each pupil has on his desk one monthly 
or midmonthly issue and one cumulation for two or three months. The facts 
and the questions are presented orally with little time for answer or discus- 
sion. The teacher uses some such introduction as the following: 

“The periodical which you have on your desk is one of the most expensive 
I know. The University of Chicago pays thirty-five dollars a year for a single 
subscription. Compare that with ten dollars for Fortune [holding up a copy 
to show the beautiful illustrations and fine format], or four dollars for the 
Atlantic Monthly, or a dollar and a half for most of the popular magazines. 
Is the periodical worth the price? Would you pay thirty-five dollars a year 
for it? As a matter of fact, many libraries pay only seven dollars a year for 
it. Is that fair? 

“What zs this periodical? Why do libraries have it? Who uses it? What 
for? Why should the price vary from seven dollars for small libraries to 
thirty-five dollars for the University? Why are some issues thin and some 
thick? Try to read a page. What does it mean? 

“When you have discovered all you can for yourself, get a copy of Maga- 
zines and Newspapers of Today and study chapter iv for further information 
about this and other guides. When you have studied the chapter, you should 
be able to answer the following questions: (1) Many of those asked 
above, but not all. (2) Are all magazines indexed in the Readers’ Guide? 
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Why or why not? Can you explain the selection? (3) How are articles classi- 
fied in the Readers’ Guide? (4) Read one or more entries explaining all 
abbreviations. (5) What is Poole’s Index? What is its relation to the Readers’ 
Guide? (6) What special indexes are published? What is the Book Review 
Digest? Examine a copy of the Education Index and one of the Book Review 
Digest, which you will find on the classroom tables. 

“Select some subject of interest to you in relation to your work in science, 
social science, music, art, English, or some other subject, and look it up ina 
three-year cumulation of the Readers’ Guide. Make a careful list of at least 
five writings, copying accurately all the information you find. If possible, 
look up one of the references in a bound volume of a periodical and read it.” 

. Relating the known to the unknown 
. Showing pupils a reason for studying a unit 

Example from world-history—The purpose of this assignment was to 
stimulate interest on the part of the pupils in the study of a new unit entitled 
“The Struggle for Group Status.” The discussion was opened by asking the 
pupils the question: “To what groups do you belong?” Some of the answers 
indicated hazy thinking about the meaning of the word “group.” The word 
was written on the board. The following definition was selected as being 
suitable for the purposes of the discussion: “an assemblage of persons or 
things regarded as a unit, having some resemblance or common character- 
istic.” 

The instructor then raised a second question for discussion by the 
members of the class: “How and why did you happen to become a member 
of one of the groups mentioned?” Several reasons for membership were 
given. Again, these reasons were listed on the blackboard. 

The thinking of the pupils was further directed by the instructor by means 
of a third question: “As a member of one of the groups mentioned, have 
you ever done anything to advance the interests of your group or to improve 
its standing, or has a group of which you were a member ever been involved 
in a rivalry with some other group?” 

The instructor then talked informally to the pupils, emphasizing and 
elaborating the following ideas: 

“You have shown in your discussion three things: that you belong to 
groups, that you have definite reasons for belonging to groups, and that, 
from time to time, attempts have been made to improve the standing of 
groups to which you belong. It would be interesting to find out whether 
your experiences with groups are typical of the experiences of others with 
group activities. 

“Three questions similar to the ones I asked you suggest themselves: (1) 
What have been the significant groups of mankind through the ages of his- 
tory? (2) How and why have these groups been formed? (3) What have 
different groups done from time to time to improve their standing? 
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“A unit has been included in your course to help you arrive at the answers 
to these questions, the study of which may help you in your own group 
relations. The unit is called ‘The Struggle for Group Status.’ [At this point 
the meaning of the word ‘status’ was worked out with the pupils.]”’ 


SOME PROMISING APPROACHES TO DEVELOPMENTAL READING 


The foregoing descriptions of classroom practices in improving 
reading through. attention to vocabulary and the assignment are 
suggestive of other practices which undoubtedly would have a bene- 
ficial influence on the reading ability of secondary-school pupils. 
For example, it would seem to be desirable to secure the co-operation 
of teachers in listing the objectives of teaching in the various sub- 
ject-matter fields. When these had been listed, certain objectives 
would be found to deal with reading. After the analysis of the objec- 
tives was complete, it would be feasible to construct exercises which 
would develop the desired qualities. Another worth-while approach 
would seem to be to determine the practices of efficient readers and 
to compare them with the practices of inefficient readers. Test re- 
sults, objective measurement, and the analysis of the methods of 
work used by the efficient readers should yield a list of practices 
which are significant. Appropriate materials can then be found, or 
desirable exercises can be devised, to develop the desired skills. The 
habits applied by mature readers in their fields of specialization con- 
trasted with their practices in general reading should also be studied 
for the light that they would throw on the skills which need to be 
developed in the schools. The practice of allowing capable readers 
merely to read without guidance, growth in ability occurring as it 
will, is a wasteful practice, in which the needs of the most able are 
forgotten while the needs of the remedial cases, important as those 
needs are, continue to consume the teacher’s energies. 
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A REMEDIAL PENMANSHIP PROGRAM 
IN A JUNIOR SCHOOL 


JAMES D. LOGSDON 
Wydown School, Clayton, Missouri 


DOROTHY LEGGITT 
Wydown School, Clayton, Missouri 


* 


HE subject of handwriting is as old as the school curriculum. It 

flourished as a part of the famous educational triumvirate 
known as the three R’s, and it continues a part of the elementary- 
school program of today. In au.’ junior high school, however, the 
status of penmanship instruction needs to be determined. There is 
a responsibility for deciding whether penmanship-teaching shall be 
scheduled. Since handwriting is a skill subject, it seems that pupils 
should continue to practice in it until their success measures up to an 
acceptable standard. The research described in this article was an 
attempt to discover a successful policy of remedial penmanship in- 
struction in the new junior school in Clayton, Missouri. 

The following problems presented themselves for solution: 
(1) What proportions of the pupils in Grades VII, VIII, and IX are 
below quality and speed standards in handwriting? (2) How do pu- 
pils who come from outside the school system compare in hand- 
writing ability with pupils who have received highly supervised 
penmanship instruction in the system? (3) Do disabilities in hand- 
writing occur more frequently among boys than among girls? (4) Is 
handedness a factor in poor penmanship? (5) Is chronological age 
significant in handwriting? (6) To what extent is teacher super- 
vision of practice more beneficial than unsupervised pupil practice? 
(7) Can the remedial program consist in an attack on specific, 
measurable handwriting factors? (8) Do three months of practice con- 
stitute a satisfactory remedial period? (9) Is there a regression in the 
handwriting ability of those pupils not receiving instruction? 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Experimental organization.—The experiment was carried on in the 
Wydown Junior School at Clayton, Missouri, during the semester 
beginning in September, 1937. Forty-two pupils in Grades VII, 
VIII, and IX, who were selected by the supervisor of penmanship as 
below standard in handwriting ability, were placed in each of two 
experimental groups, and a like number were placed in a control 
group. 

The pupils in the first experimental group were required to prac- 
tice for one fifty-minute period a week, which could be spent in the 
adjustment room, in the study room, or in the home. The second 
experimental group practiced similar assignments during a special 
class period under the direction and the supervision of a competent, 
experienced teacher. The control group was not given any instruc- 
tion in penmanship during the experiment. The only variable 
present in the two experimental groups was supervision by a teacher 
of the work of the classroom group; the difference between the 
experimental groups and the control group was the required practice 
on the part of the experimental groups. 

Measurement of progress in writing ability —It was necessary to 
formulate a technique for measuring pupil progress in handwriting 
ability. The instruments used in the original testing and the final 
testing were the same. The testing was done in the first and the last 
weeks of the experiment. The supervisor administered the test for 
quality and speed ratings, but the teacher gave the test to determine 
rankings in specific skills. The supervisor and the teacher agreed on 
the pupil ratings on both the pretest and the final test. Accuracy of 
test-scoring was secured by having the teacher mark the tests twice 
and compare the rankings with the scores given by the supervisor. 
For quality the tests were divided into ten groups by means of the 
Ayres Measuring Scale for Handwriting, Gettysburg Edition, and 
West’s American Handwriting Scale. For specific skills Freeman’s 
Chart for Diagnosing Faults in Handwriting was used. When the 
scores from the five points of the latter scale were totaled and multi- 
plied by four, the scores were representative of percentages and com- 
parable with the general quality scores. For speed the average was 
taken from two minutes of writing of memorized material. 

At the beginning of the experiment, data were secured to aid in the 
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interpretation of the results of the experiment. The chronological 
ages of the pupils were obtained, and their intelligence quotients for 
the junior high school level were derived. This information, together 
with pretest scores for each pupil and other personal data, provided 
the basis for the interpretation of the progress of the pupils. 

Remedial instruction.—The aim of the instruction in both experi- 
mental groups was to bring the pupils to write legibly at a reasonable 
rate. Each pupil became familiar with accepted standards; he de- 
termined the defects of his own writing; and he undertook to correct 
his faults through practice in writing. The exercises planned by the 
teacher were intended to eliminate specific faults and defects of the 
pupil’s handwriting; they were based on slant, alignment, quality of 
line, letter formation, and spacing. The diagnosis by Miss Nystrom 
found in Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching™ was extremely helpful, 
and the Junior High School Manual by Freeman? was likewise used 
with advantage. No particular penmanship manual or system of 
writing was employed. There was more individualization of instruc- 
tion than group work in the supervised experimental group. 

RESULTS OF GROUP SURVEY 

It is shown in Table 1 that approximately half of the seventh- 
grade pupils, four-sevenths of the eighth-grade pupils, and three- 
sevenths of the ninth-grade pupils were remedial cases at the be- 
ginning of the experiment. At the end of the experiment less than a 
fifth of the seventh-grade pupils, a ninth of the eighth-grade pupils, 
and a seventh of the ninth-grade pupils were remedial cases. About 
the same percentages of seventh- and ninth-grade pupils improved 
their handwriting. The percentage of eighth-grade pupils who 
showed improvement was 81, a percentage greater than that in 
either of the other two grades. The regression of handwriting ability 
seems small. Six ninth-grade pupils and one eighth-grade pupil were 
considered remedial cases at the time of the final test, even though 
they were not in need of remedial instruction at the time of the 
pretest. There appears to have been no regression in Grade VII. 


t Leo J. Bruecknerand Ernest O. Melby, Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching, pp. 427-29. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1931. 

2Frank N. Freeman and the Zaner-Bloser Company, Correlated Handwriting: 
Junior High School Manual. Columbus, Ohio: Zaner-Bloser Co., 1927. 
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An attempt was made to discover the character of the types of 
remedial cases. Table 2 shows the number and the percentage dis- 
tribution of remedial cases according to sex, handedness, and place of 


TABLE 1 


RESULTS OF PRETEST IN HANDWRITING AND OF FINAL TEST GIVEN 
AFTER THREE MONTHS OF REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 


NuMBER OF PUPILS 


Pupits SHOWING 
NEEDING REMEDIAL 
NUMBER OF NUMBER OF IMPROVEMENT 
INSTRUCTION 


PupPILs IN REGRESSION 
GRADE CasEs* 


Pretest Final Test Number Per Cent 


12 ° 23 
7 30 
18 36 


* Pupils in need of remedial instruction on final test but not on pretest. 


TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF REMEDIAL CASES ACCORDING TO 
SEX, HANDEDNESS, AND PLACE OF RESIDENCE 


Grave VII VIII Grape IX 


Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent | Number | Per Cent 


57 27 38 70 
43 10 16 30 


Handedness: 
Left-handed pupils II 13 
Right-handed pupils. ... 89 87 


Residence: 
Pupils living in district. . 94 48 
Pupils living outside dis- 

6 52 


residence. Of the total number, there were more than twice as many 
boys as girls needing remedial treatment. The percentage of the 
girls who failed is greatest in Grade VII, being 43 compared with 27 
in Grade VIII and 30 in Grade IX. 

The percentages of failure in the three grades probably due to left- 
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handedness are remarkably similar. Approximately a ninth of the 
remedial pupils in each grade were left-handed; four out of thirty- 
five in Grade VII, four out of thirty-seven in Grade VIII, and seven 
out of fifty-four in Grade [X were poor writers as a result, in part, of 
left-handedness. Table 2 shows the number of remedial left-handed 
cases in each group. A check of the entire school population indi- 
cated that the total numbers of left-handed pupils for Grades VII, 
VIII, and IX were, respectively, six, seven, and nine. In other 
words, 67 per cent of the left-handed pupils in Grade VII, 57 per 
cent of the left-handed pupils in Grade VIII, and 78 per cent of the 
left-handed pupils in Grade LX were found to be remedial cases. 

Of the 257 pupils in school, 208 were residents of the district and 
49 were tuition pupils. Since Table 2 shows a total of 89 pupils in the 
district and 37 tuition pupils taking remedial instruction, it appears 
that 76 per cent of the pupils who come from schools outside the 
district were in the remedial class compared with 43 per cent of the 
pupils in the district. 


ANALYSIS OF EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 


Pretest results—The pretesting program furnished data basic for 
the interpretation of the results of remedial instruction. Chronologi- 
cal age, intelligence, and quality and speed of writing were the char- 
acteristics considered in equating the experimental and the control 
groups. A comparison of the groups at the beginning of the experi- 
ment is shown in Table 3. If ability increases with age, the super- 
vised experimental group was the most favored. The median chrono- 
logical age of the group was 8.5 months more than that of the 
unsupervised experimental group and 3.5 more than that of the con- 
trol group, and the mean age of the supervised experimental group 
was 3.5 and 2.7 months, respectively, more than the mean ages of 
the unsupervised experimental group and the control group. The 
unsupervised experimental group had the advantage in intelligence. 
Although the groups had the same median in quality of writing, 
when the mean is considered, the control group surpassed the unsu- 
pervised experimental group by 5.3 and the supervised experimental 
group by 3.6 points. Again, in rate of writing the control group was 
slightly superior, and there was less range in its scores. Because each 
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of the experimental groups excelled in one respect in the comparison 
and because the control group surpassed in the two characteristics 
of handwriting under investigation, it seems that the groups were 
fairly homogeneous at the beginning of the experiment. 

Progress in quality of handwriting—The data in Table 4 show 
that on the pretest the quality of the handwriting of the remedial 
cases selected for the experiment was in no case higher than 50. 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
AT BEGINNING OF EXPERIMENT 


Group Median Range 


Chronological age (in months): 
Unsupervised experimental group 155. : 121-217 
Supervised experimental group 164. : 146-207 
Control group 160. : 143-187 


Intelligence quotient: 
Unsupervised experimental group 108. : 78-147 
Supervised experimental group 106. . 83-140 
Control group 75-125 


Score on quality of writing: 
Unsupervised experimental group j 26. 20-50 
Supervised experimental group . - 20-50 
Control group 20-50 


Number of letters written per minute: 
Unsupervised experimental group 39-102 
Supervised experimental group ‘ : 47-114 
Control group 45-102 


On the final test twenty-six pupils in the unsupervised experimental 
group (five more than half) had scores above 50; in the supervised 
experimental group thirty-three pupils made scores above 50; and in 
the control group ten pupils had scores above 50. 

There were two pupils in the supervised experimental group who 
made a score of go, eleven who made a score of 80, and ten who 
made scores of 70 and 60. In the unsupervised experimental group 
there was none who made a score of go, there were two who made a 
score of 80, three who made a score of 70, and 21 who made a score of 
60. Likewise, the mean of the unsupervised experimental group is 
just 5.00 above the passing score, while the mean of the supervised 
group is 16.67 above the passing score. It is evident that the im- 
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provement in quality of writing is much greater when pupils practice 
under classroom supervision than when they assume personal re- 


TABLE 4 


DISTRIBUTION OF PUPILS IN EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS 
ACCORDING TO SCORES ON QUALITY AND RATE OF HANDWRITING 


NuMBER OF PUPILS 


Unsupervised Supervised 
Experimental Experimental 
Group Group 


Control 
Group 


Pretest Pretest Final 


Score on quality of writing: 


HR H 


71.69 
Standard deviation...| 16.47 


sponsibility for their improvement. The standard deviations of the 
means of the scores illustrate an increase in homogeneity in the 
unsupervised experimental group. The control group and the super- 


‘a 
| 
Final 
Pretest Test 
9 6 II 8 19 15 
13 8 13 I 12 9 
55.00 | 38.10 | 66.67 | 41.67 | 45.71 
Standard deviation. . . 9.21 11.60 8.52 12.47 8.71 12.56 
Number of letters written a 
minute: 
RE ee 6 I II 3 8 } 
10 II 7 10 10 
79.07 95.28 | 82.27 74.79 | 78.60 3 
16.01 17.20 14.91 14.04 17.93 4 
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vised experimental group were about equally heterogeneous both at 
the beginning and at the end of the experiment. 

The conclusion that the progress of the experimental groups re- 
sulted from the practice and instruction given is justified also by the 
data given in Table 5 for the scores on quality. Although the control 
group had an initial advantage in quality of writing, as shown by 
the means on the pretests, the gain of 4.04 points for the group dur- 
ing the three-month period was so small that it probably resulted 
from incidental practice on the required written work in various 
lesson preparations. The gain of the unsupervised experimental 
group over the control group was 14.53; the gain of the supervised 
experimental group over the control group was 24.53. These two 
comparisons show that junior high school pupils continue to acquire 
skill in handwriting. Because the actual gain of the supervised over 
the unsupervised group was 10.00, it is evident that teacher instruc- 
tion in penmanship is justifiable. 

Progress in rate of handwriting.—When the Ayres norm of seventy- 
six letters a minute for Grade VII was used as a basis of selection for 
remedial treatment in speed of handwriting, there were at least 
nineteen cases in the unsupervised experimental group, twenty-one 
cases in the supervised experimental group, and seventeen cases in 
the control group in need of remedial treatment because of slowness 
in handwriting. In the final test there were in the unsupervised ex- 
perimental group ten remedial cases compared with six in the pretest, 
in the supervised experimental group fifteen compared with four, 
and in the control group eleven as compared with four, who were 
writing more than ninety letters a minute. Speed was a lesser cause 
of failure in handwriting than was quality. 

In Table 5 it is shown that the control group had the advantage of 
speed in handwriting at the beginning of the experiment but that 
during the experiment the two experimental groups increased their 
speed more than did the control group. The group which received 
its practice in the classroom increased its speed 10.96 letters a min- 
ute, and it was writing 3.10 more letters a minute than was the group 
that practiced without supervision. The unsupervised experimental 
group was writing at the rate of eighth-grade pupils, according to the 
Ayres norm (79 letters a minute), and the supervised experimental 
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group was writing at a rate superior to the eighth-grade level. 
Table 5 gives the probable errors of the differences in the mean 
gains of the groups in quality of writing and in speed of writing. 


TABLE 5 


MEAN SCORES AND GAINS MADE BY EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL 
GROUPS ON TWO TESTS OF QUALITY AND RATE OF HANDWRITING 


MEAN ScorRE 


Pretest 


Final Test 


Unsupervised experimental group 
Supervised experimental group 
Control group 


Difference in scores: 
Unsupervised experimental over con- 
trol group 
Supervised experimental over ccntrol 
group 
Supervised over unsupervised experi- 
mental group 


Unsupervised experimental group 
Supervised experimental group 
Control group 


Quality of Writing 


36.43+0.96 
38.10+0.89 
41.67+0.91 


—5.24 
=3-57 
1.67 


55.00+1.21 
66.67+1.29 
45.7141.31 


9.29 
20.96 


11.67 


18.57+1. 
28.5741. 
4.04+1. 


14.5322. 
26.5322. 


10.00+2. 


Number of Letters Written 


a Minute 


71.69+1.71 
74.79+1.46 


79.07+1.67 
82.17+1.55 
78 .60+1.87 


7.38+2. 
10.96+2. 
3.81t2. 


Difference in scores: 
Unsupervised experimental over con- 
trol group —3.10 
Supervised experimental over control 
—3.58 7.4623. 
Supervised over unsupervised experi- 
mental group —0o.48 3.5843. 


In the case of quality of writing the difference of the mean gain in 
each comparison is more than three times as great as its probable 
error—a statistically significant relation which is final evidence of 
authentic results. In the case of speed of writing the superiorities of 
the gains of the experimental groups are not statistically significant. 
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ANALYSIS OF PROGRESS IN SPECIFIC CHARACTERISTICS 
OF GOOD WRITING 
Improvement of specific characteristics.—The scores attained by the 
three groups in the two tests of characteristics of handwriting are 
shown in Table 6. The unsupervised experimental group on the final 
test ranked highest in spacing, its next highest attainment was in 


TABLE 6 


MEAN SCORES MADE BY EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUPS ON TESTS 
OF SPECIFIC SKILLS IN HANDWRITING 


Quality Letter 


of Line | Formation Spacing 


Group and Test Alignment 


Unsupervised experimental 


Difference in gains: 
Unsupervised experimental 
over control group — 0.95 
Supervised experimental over 
control group 15.24 .00 15.24 
Supervised over unsupervised 
experimental group 15.23 : 16.19 


quality of line, and its third highest attainment was in letter forma- 
tion. The supervised experimental group rated highest in quality of 
line. The control group ranked highest in spacing, second highest in 
letter formation, and third highest in quality of line. Since every 
group ranked lowest in uniformity of slant, it seems that this char- 
acteristic cannot be improved readily. As the scores on spacing for 
the three groups were the most similar, it a that this skill is 
not so difficult to attain as others. 
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The unsupervised experimental group made its greatest gain in 
quality of line, and it made noticeable gain in uniformity of align- 
ment. The supervised experimental group made its greatest im- 
provement in uniformity of alignment, and it showed marked prog- 
ress in quality of line. The experimental groups show that practice 
readily increases efficiency in these two skills. When taking personal 
responsibility for improvement, pupils seem least able to make gains 
in uniformity of slant. In classroom instruction attention to letter 
formation seems necessary. The control group seems to have re- 
gressed in quality of line, a skill which practice tends to improve. 
The gain of supervised classroom practice over individual improve- 
ment seems greatest in the case of alignment, spacing, and slant; 
less significant differences appear in the gains on quality of line and 
letter formation. 


GENERAL SUMMARY 


The object of this study was to secure data pertinent to the pen- 
manship program in a particular junior school. The results are valid 
only for pupils and conditions similar to those in this study and 
for findings based on the statistical evidence at hand. 


On the basis of these results the following conclusions seem 
plausible: (1) There is need in the junior high school for remedial 
instruction in penmanship. (2) Pupils from school systems with spe- 
cial penmanship supervision are better equipped to write satis- 
factorily. (3) Younger pupils write below their grade standard more 
frequently than do older pupils. (4) There is greater regression of 
ability for pupils in Grades VIII and IX than in Grade VII. (5) Im- 
provement may be made over a comparatively short period of time 
without impeding progress in the other subjects of the curriculum. 
(6) One satisfactory method of remedial instruction consists in indi- 
vidual diagnosis and attack on special qualities of writing. (7) Girls 
tend to be more proficient than boys in penmanship. (8) Left- 
handedness tends to be a cause of poor writing ability. (9) Quality 
more often than speed is a cause of failure in handwriting. (10) 
Slant and letter formation are quality characteristics most difficult 
of attainment. (11) Pupils progress more rapidly if practice in hand- 
writing is done under supervision. 
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WHAT PRICE PUPIL-PERSONNEL WORK? 


MILTON E. HAHN 
University of Minnesota 


* 
DIFFICULTIES IN ESTIMATING COSTS 


Ww conversation among secondary-school administrators 
veers around to pupil personnel and guidance, the question of 
cost is immediately raised. Many school superintendents and prin- 
cipals are interested in providing such service but hesitate because 
of lack of information concerning the necessary monetary outlay. 
How much it will cost is a difficult question to answer. 

Because of local differentials it is almost impossible to set accurate 
estimates of program costs. In addition to local differences, there 
are general situations which bear on the problem of financing. First, 
definitions of the scope of pupil-personnel work are vague, and there 
are, therefore, no clear-cut lines for estimating costs. Second, the 
training of administrators does not provide for a thorough under- 
standing of pupil-personnel work. Third, because of lack of under- 
standing, administrators consider guidance costs only in terms of 
making a start with a complicated and complete program. 

Probably no single definition of pupil-personnel work is acceptable 
to everybody, but George Myers has helped to clarify the problem: 


The only road to clearness in this matter seems to lie in restricting the term 
‘‘pupil-personnel work” to those activities which have for their purpose bringing 
the pupil into that part of the school environment as it exists which best suits 
his needs, in such condition that he will derive from it the maximum of individual 
development along lines that society considers wholesome for itself and for the 
individual. 


The second point may be covered by noting the failure of a large 
number of administrators to realize that, in spite of titles bestowed 
upon personnel workers, the administrator is still the real director 
of guidance activities. It is he who is responsible for the persons 


t George E. Myers, ‘“The Nature and Scope of Personnel Work,” Harvard Educa- 
tional Review, VIII (January, 1938), 86-87. 
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working in the program; it is he who is responsible for decisions in- 
volving school policy; and it is he who is responsible to his school 
board for the budget. Since he must assume these responsibilities, 
his training should include an understanding of pupil-personnel 
work, not from the standpoint of active counseling, but from the 
point of view of outcomes and costs. 

The third stumbling block causes many programs to be stillborn. 
Too frequently an administrator will inspect a personnel program 
which has been developed painfully over a long period of time, make 
comparisons with his own school, and come to the correct conclusion 
that his school board would not appropriate funds to duplicate what 
he has seen. At this point the administrator abandons considera- 
tion of a personnel program as a practical procedure. What he has 
not seen is the fact that his school must start where it is. If it has 
no program, the anecdotal method" offers an inexpensive and logical 
springboard. If his program has reached a stage of arrested develop- 
ment at the level of vocational information, intelligence testing, or 
counseling by “‘non-counseling” counselors,? he may, through lack 
of understanding, see the level as an end and not as a beginning. In 
considering the cost of a pupil-personnel program, he is faced with 


the necessity of attempting to see several years into the future. The 
question is not one of how much will be needed now to copy a model 
program from some other institution, but rather one of seeing where 
the school is and estimating the cost of a program which will permit 
the beginning of growth toward an adequate program. 


COST OF WORKERS 


The expense item which blocks most administrators at the out- 
set is that of new workers. There is evidence’ that in fairly large 
secondary schools an adequate program can be built with no addi- 
tional faculty members. Shifting of faculty programs, slightly in- 


t Ben Wood, ‘‘The Major Strategy of Guidance,” Educational Record, XV (October, 
1934), 419-44. 

2 Donald G. Paterson, in the “Introduction” to Student Personnel Work (by E. G. 
Williamson and J. G. Darley). New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1937. 

3 Tilden High School, New York City; the public schools of Providence, Rhode 
Island; and Central High School, St. Paul, Minnesota, have inaugurated programs with- 
out large outlays. 
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creasing the number of pupils to a class, or dropping a course which 
is contributing little to the school may provide funds for the neces- 
sary first steps. 

At the start it is necessary that the administrator place someone 
in charge of the program, usually with the title of director of guid- 
ance or chief counselor. It is true that a competent person cannot be 
obtained from outside the school at a straight teaching salary. It is 
also true that, if a competent person from within the school is trained 
adequately,* he cannot be long retained at a teacher’s salary. A fair 
estimate of additional cost would be one-fourth of a teacher’s salary 
provided that this position does not involve the addition of a faculty 
member. 

Needed workers of the second type, teacher-counselors,? need not 
entail extra expense. No school funds are usually called for. If the 
school demands additional graduate work of teacher-counselors, at 
least part of the expense should be borne by funds from the board 
of education. All teachers are not fitted for pupil-personnel work. 
One estimate is that a school is well off if a fourth of the faculty is 
interested and participating in the program, that the situation is 


extremely good if the proportion who will benefit by training is as 
high as a third.s In many schools teacher-counselors are trained by 
the principal and the director of guidance. 


COST OF EQUIPMENT 


A simple beginning will avoid heavy expenditures for supplies 
and equipment. As progress is made, consideration should be given 
to the eventual possibility that a school guidance clinic will be 
needed. The clinic will be more and more important as the program 
becomes greater in scope. The physical equipment for a clinic in a 
large school is not particularly expensive. If available furniture and 


t Donald G. Paterson, Gwendolen G. Schneidler, and Edmund G. Williamson, Stu- 
dent Guidance Techniques, pp. 300-305. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 

2 E. G. Williamson, “The Teacher as a Personnel Worker,” Proceedings of the 1938 
Annual Meeting, pp. 41-49. Bulletin of Association of Texas Colleges, Vol. II, No. 9 
(July 15, 1938). Nacogdoches, Texas: Association of Texas Colleges (Thomas E. 
Ferguson, Secretary-Treasurer). 

3 C. Gilbert Wrenn, professor of education at the University of Minnesota, in a per- 
sonal conference with the writer. 
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office machinery are used, the outlay may be held as low as four 
hundred dollars. If new equipment is purchased, costs will tend to 
be somewhat over a thousand dollars, depending on the quality pur- 
chased, the local prices, and the quantity needed. The clinic will 
vary from school to school; in one situation it will be merely the 
pupil-personnel offices, in another a complete laboratory for applied 
psychology. 

Arrangements can be made which will allow the offices of pupil- 
personnel workers, such as the dean of girls and the visiting teacher, 
to be included in the clinic quarters. All workers should have offices 
for interview purposes. Minimum size for a counseling office is 
about seven by seven feet. These dimensions will allow for three 
chairs, a desk, one filing cabinet, and perhaps a bookcase. Office 
partitions may be constructed from low-priced composition ma- 
terials. 

Certain individual tests can be classed as permanent equipment. 
Some measuring instruments, such as the Johnson O’Connor Finger 
and Tweezer Dexterity Tests, the Minnesota Spatial Relations Test, 
and the Minnesota Manual Dexterity Test, are practically inde- 
structible. Seventy-five dollars will allow a school to assemble a 
fairly representative battery of these tests.” 

In programs which are allowed to develop slowly, the cost of col- 
lecting equipment will be relatively small from year to year. Two 
hundred dollars placed in the. budget each year should provide for 
a well-equipped clinic within a period of five or six years. This 
amount will be ample to supply stop watches, mimeograph or other 
duplicating machines, and miscellaneous needs peculiar to specific 
schools, in addition to regular office furniture. 

Supplies are of such a different nature from school to school, 
varying with the type and the stage of the program, that estimates 
are difficult to compute. Common to all programs should be a budg- 
et item for books and periodicals for faculty and pupils. Fifty to a 
hundred dollars a year will build an adequate faculty library. Ex- 
penditures for pupils’ reading materials should be twice the amount 


ta) Walter Van Dyke Bingham, A ptitudes and Aptitude Testing, pp. 278-321. 


New York: Harper & Bros., 1937. 
b) Donald G. Paterson, Gwendolen G. Schneidler, and Edmund G. Williamson, 


op. cit., pp. 222-29. 
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spent for teachers’ materials, if funds can be obtained. These 
amounts spent each year will allow the libraries to grow with the 
program. Many schools will find it desirable to keep the literature 
on the personnel program in the clinic. 

Regular office supplies are not particularly expensive. Paper, sten- 
cils, printed forms, and typewriter supplies will make up the bulk of 
this budget. The total costs will be directly proportional to the size 
of the school and the scope of the pupil-personnel program. 

Paper-and-pencil tests are an important item of cost as the pro- 
gram becomes of age. A clinical approach will require more of these 
supplies than will a traditional counseling service. Schools will vary 
to such a great extent in the number and the variety of paper-and- 
pencil measuring instruments used that only a rough estimate can 
be given. If possible, one dollar should be allowed for each pupil in 
the entering class of a senior high school; an allowance of fifty cents 
a year for each upper-class man may be sufficient. Instruments such 
as the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, which is used in many 
schools at the twelfth-grade level, are not included in this estimate 
because the scoring cost is high compared to the cost of other paper- 


and-pencil tests.’ The increasing use of tests which provide answer 
sheets, in order that the test may be used several times, will cut costs 
to a marked extent.? 


COST OF CLERICAL HELP 


Clerical help is perhaps the most vexing financial problem which 
the pupil-personnel program faces. The school administrator who at- 
tempts to burden his faculty members with heavy clerical chores is 
courting disaster. Teachers are within their rights in resenting and 
resisting this addition to their already heavy duties. No pupil- 
personnel program is likely to be successful in the face of justifiable 
faculty opposition. The administrator has three choices in meeting 
the clerical problem: (1) employment of a regular clerical force for 

t The Strong Vocational Interest Blank is scored by Stanford University, Palo Alto, 
California; Testing Bureau, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Co- 
operative Test Service, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City; and Psychological Cor- 
poration, New York City. 

2 Information obtainable from International Business Machines Corporation, New 
York City. 
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the pupil-personnel program, (2) the use of clerical help provided 
by the Works Progress Administration or the National Youth Ad- 
ministration, (3) the use of paid pupil help. 

Employment of regular clerical workers is the most desirable 
method of handling office routine. In many schools salary levels 
and budget limitations for clerical workers rule out this possibility. 
Some schools have been able through the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration and the National Youth Administration to solve the difficulty. 
Local conditions in many instances will allow for this solution. The 
third possibility, using upper-class pupils, is the least desirable 
method, but often the only method, of carrying on the program. 
If this approach is necessary, great care should be exercised in the 
selection of the pupils. Payment should be sufficient to make the 
work a “real” job. The pupil clerical workers should have time 
enough to participate in school activities and to keep up with school 
work. Confidential materials should not be placed in the hands of 
these pupils, and full access to all files will result in undesirable 
situations. 

The clerical work in a pupil-personnel program in an average- 
size or a large school will be heavy. Filing, typewriting, corre- 


spondence, running duplicating machinery, making appointments, 
and taking dictation will keep the staff more than busy. Scoring 
machines now on the market on a rental basis will offer an oppor- 
tunity to many schools for saving time and money. If one of these 
machines is not available, the manual scoring of tests places a fur- 
ther load on the clerical staff. 


ESTIMATED TOTAL COST 


To give blanket cost estimates for installing and running pupil- 
personnel programs is almost an impossibility. Effective programs 
have been run, and are being run, on microscopic budgets. Such 
programs, however, make unduly heavy demands on the energy and 
the time of the director and counselors and, in many cases, on a 
faculty as a whole. The average school, enrolling from two hun- 


1 J. E. Marshall and M. E. Hahn, “‘An Explanation of the Pupil Personnel Program, 
Central High School, St. Paul.” St. Paul, Minnesota: J. E. Marshall (Principal, Cen- 
tral High School), 1937. 
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dred to six hundred pupils, should plan on spending between five 
hundred and a thousand dollars a year on pupil-personnel work. 
Large schools may scrape along on similar sums, but a greater ex- 
penditure is indicated. 

SUMMARY 


The cost of a pupil-personnel program will depend, in large part, 
on the following considerations: (1) the understanding and sym- 
pathy of the administrator, (2) the number of additional faculty 
members needed, (3) the salary additions necessary to obtain and 
to keep competent persons in the program, (4) the proportion of 
training costs for teacher-counselors which the school district as- 
sumes, (5) the elaborateness of the program in terms of equipment 
and supplies, and (6) the method of meeting the problem of obtain- 
ing clerical help. 

It should be pointed out that an effective program can save more 
than it costs. Proper distribution of pupils to curriculums and the 
prevention of certain types of pupil maladjustment may send enough 
pupils out on schedule (without lowering standards) to pay twice 
what the program costs. One large school in the Middle West re- 
ports that, in the third year of operation of its pupil-personnel pro- 
gram, two hundred pupils were on promotion schedule who previ- 
ously would have been held over for at least one semester. Each 
thirty students would have required a faculty member. With the 
per pupil cost at fifty dollars a semester, this school, which spent 
less than two thousand dollars on pupil-personnel work for the third 
year, saved over ten thousand dollars and made an effective con- 
tribution to the lives of pupils. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


FRANK N. FREEMAN anp G. T. BUSWELL!?# 
University of Chicago 


* 


A EXPLANATION should be made of the fact that some of the 
books and articles which belong in the field of educational 
psychology are not included in this summary. A number of studies 
of learning, mental growth, and individual differences in preschool 
children are included in the list of references on preschool educa- 
tion. Again, a number of studies in learning in the school subjects or 
the psychology of the school subjects are included in the lists of 
selected references on the school subjects. It was thought best to 
include these studies in the lists mentioned in order that the needs 
of persons interested in those subjects would be adequately met. 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL DISCUSSIONS 

363. Douctas, O. B., and Hoiianp, B. F. Fundamentals of Educational 
Psychology. New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xvi+508. 
A systematically organized and clearly written textbook, with emphasis on 
learning and measurement. 

364. Gray, WitttAM Henry. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1938. Pp. xii+460. 
A thorough treatment, based on a review of the scientific investigations in the 
field. 

365. KUNKEL, Fritz. Character, Growth, Education. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1938. Pp. xii+348. 
A systematic treatment of the development and the guidance of the child 
through the application of the “‘we-psychology,” based on an experience more 
inclusive than that underlying either individual or social psychology. 

366. Line, W. “Psychology and the New Deal in Education,” School (Elemen- 
tary Edition), XXVI (April, 1938), 660-67. 
A philosophical essay dealing with the potentialities of psychology for making 
more effective the progressive-type instruction. 

* The authors were assisted in the review of the material by Mr. Lee J. Cronbach. 
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. REED, Homer B. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1938 (revised). Pp. xii+582. 
A revision with increased emphasis on insight or organization, motivation, and 
individual differences and with the addition of the subjects of science and 
health and physical education. 


. SANDIFORD, PETER. Foundations of Educational Psychology. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1938. Pp. xvi+464. 
A detailed discussion reviewing the chief research on major problems regarding 
the basis of human behavior. The problems concern heredity and environment, 
individual differences, physiological foundations, unlearned behavior, intelli- 
gence, and personality. 


DEVELOPMENT! 


. ANDERSON, H. H. “Experimental Study of Dominative and Integrative 
Behavior in Children of Preschool Age,” Journal of Social Psychology, 
VIII (August, 1937), 335-45. 

Compares two preschool groups and a control group. 


. Artitt, ADA Hart. The Adolescent. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1938. Pp. x+242. 
Describes briefly the characteristics of adolescents and methods of treating 
them. 


. BARKE, ETHEL M., and Wrt1ams, D. E. Parry. “A Further Study of the 
Comparative Intelligence of Children in Certain Bilingual and Monoglot 
Schools in South Wales,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
VIII (February, 1938), 63-77. 

Comparison of attainments on vocabulary and intelligence tests of children 
using one language or two languages at school and at home. 


. CATTELL, RayMonp B., and Wittson, J. Lestre. “Contributions con- 
cerning Mental Inheritance,” British Journal of Educational Psychology, 
VIII (June, 1938), 129-49. 

Finds the correlation between mid-parent and mid-child intelligence to be 
much higher than usually reported. 


. Hatverson, H. M. “Studies of the Grasping Responses of Early Infancy,” 
Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of Genetic Psychology, LI (December, 
1937), 371-449. 

A detailed description of grasping elicited by a variety of types of tests and 
objects. 


t See also Items 128 (Dennis) and 134 (Goodenough) in the March, 1939, number of 
the Elementary School Journal and Items 217 (Grant) and 228 (Wolf) in the April, 
1939, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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374. MoRGAN, JOHN J. B., and BANKER, Mary H. “The Relation of Mental 
Stamina to Parental Protection,” Pedagogical Seminary and Journal of 
Genetic Psychology, LII (June, 1938), 347-60. 

An investigation using the Morgan-Hull persistence maze and an examina- 
tion on attitude toward parents. 


375. SHUTTLEWORTH, FRANK K. “Rosanoff, Handy, and Plesset on the Etiology 
of Mental Deficiency: A Critical Appraisal,’ Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XX1X (May, 1938), 374-83. 

A critical review of the work of several students of mental deficiency. 


376. SKEELS, HAROLD M.; UPDEGRAFF, RuTH; WELLMAN, BETH L.; and Wiz- 
LIAMS, HAROLD M. A Study of Environmental Stimulation. University of 
Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XV, No. 4. Iowa City, Iowa: Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1938. Pp. 192. 
A comparison of the growth in ability, social adjustment, and behavior of 
orphanage children who were given nursery-school experience and those who 
were not. 


MENTAL MEASUREMENT! 


377. FREEMAN, FRANK N. Mental Tests. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1939 
(revised). Pp. x+460. 
A complete revision, with emphasis on personality tests, and an account of the 
newer techniques and theories. Special attention is given to factor analysis and 
its implications. Includes an account of the tests which have appeared since 
the first edition. 


378. LEAVELL, ULLIN W., and STERLING, HEten. ‘‘A Comparison of Basic Fac- 
tors in Reading Patterns with Intelligence,” Peabody Journal of Educa- 
tion, XVI (November, 1938), 149-55. 
Correlates the intelligence of 191 sixth-grade pupils on the Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son and Myers tests with their records in basic factors in reading. 


379. SAuM, A. L. “The Relative Significance of Time as a Factor in Tests of 
Ability at the College Level,” Journal of Applied Psychology, XXII 
(April, 1938), 192-210. 

Reports results of administration of the Ohio State Psychological Test to 193 
students. 


380. THURSTONE, L. L. Primary Mental Abilities. Psychometric Monographs, 
No. 1. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. x+122. 
A description of the tests, the method of factor analysis, and the primary 
abilities identified by means of the analysis. 


See also Items 139 (Honzik), 155 (Nelson and Richards), 160 (Richards and Nel- 
son), and 172 (Wellman) in the March, 1939, number, and Item 225 (Rust) in the 
April, 1939, number, of the Elementary School Journal. 
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381. Watson, Goopwin. “The Specific Techniques of Investigation: Testing 
Intelligence, Aptitudes, and Personality,’’ The Scientific Movement in 
Education, pp. 357-73. Thirty-seventh Yearbook of the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: Public 
School Publishing Co., 1938. 

Sketches briefly the historical evolution of tests of all three types and reviews 
much of the research on their significance and predictive value. 


LEARNING 
382. BLANKENSHIP, ALBERT B. “Memory Span: A Review of the Literature,” 
Psychological Bulletin, XXXV (January, 1938), 1-25. 
A good summary of the many factors that affect memory span. 
383. GRAHAM, JAMES L. “An Experiment in Generalizing: A Unicursal Prob- 
lem,” Journal of Experimental Psychology, XXIII (July, 1938), 96-100. 
An extensive study of puzzle-learning. 


384. MARRow, ALFRED JAy. “Goal Tensions and Recall,”’ Journal of General 
Psychology, XTX (July, 1938), 3-64. 
A careful study of the effect on recall of fulfilment or nonfulfilment of tasks. 


385. Race, Henrietta V. The Psychology of Learning through Experience. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1938. Pp. viii+384. 
A general textbook on the psychology of learning. 


386. ZANGWILL, O. L. “The Problem of Retroactive Inhibition in Relation to 
Recognition,” British Journal of Psychology, XXVIII (January, 1938), 
229-47. 

A study of interpolating learning activities between exposure and re-exposure 
of figures. 


PERSONALITY AND ADJUSTMENT!" 


387. ADLER, ALEXANDRA. Guiding Human Misfits. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1938. Pp. vili+88. 
A brief general treatment, with the subtitle ‘‘A Practical Application of Indi- 
vidual Psychology.” 


388. Capot, P.S.DE Q. The Relationship between Characteristics of Personality 
and Physique in Adolescents. Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. XX, 
No. 1. Provincetown, Massachusetts: Journal Press, 1938. Pp. 120. 
An analytical study based on data from 212 boys from graduating classes in 
three city high schools. 


t See also Item 472 (Paterson, Schneidler, and Williamson) in the list of selected 
references appearing in the September, 1938, number of the School Review and Item 191 
(Ryan) in the April, 1939, number of the Elementary School Journal. 
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389. CATTELL, RAYMOND B. Crooked Personalities in Childhood and After. New 
York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xii+216. 
A semipopular treatment of personality development. 


390. GUTHRIE, Epwin R. The Psychology of Human Conflict. New York: Har- 
per & Bros., 1938. Pp. x+408. 
A good general treatment of human conflict and personality. 

. Heaty, W. Personality in Formation and Action. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. 204. 

Treats the development of personality and discusses implications of personality 
relationships. 

. HoutcHens, H. Max. “Temperament in Adolescent Groups,” Studies in 
Emotional Adjustment, II, 9-68. University of Iowa Studies in Child 
Welfare, Vol. XV, No. 1. Iowa City, Iowa: University of Iowa, 1938. 
An application of the Humm-Wadsworth scale to four groups: (1) adults, (2) 
nondelinquent adolescents, (3) delinquent adolescents, and (4) mildly delin- 
quent adolescents. 

. MCFARLAND, MARGARET B. Relationships between Young Sisters as Re- 
vealed in Their Overt Responses. Child Development Monographs, No. 
23. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. Pp. xii+ 
230. 

A detailed report of one type of personality relationship based on a study of 
twenty-two pairs of sisters. 


. Murray, Henry A. Explorations in Personality. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1938. Pp. xiv+762. 
Reports an extensive series of studies of basic problems of personality. 


. Prescott, DANIEL ALFRED. Emotion and the Educative Process. A Report 
of the Committee on the Relation of Emotion to the Educative Process. 
Washington: American Council on Education, 1938. Pp. xviii+324. 

A general appraisal of the place of the emotions in education. Contains ex- 
tensive bibliography of 180 titles. 


. REINHARDT, JAMES MELVIN. Social Psychology. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1938. Pp. x+468. 
A broad, general treatment. 


. SHERMAN, MANDEL. Mental Conflicts and Personality. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1938. Pp. viii+-320. 
An evaluation of the most prominent theories regarding the role of mental con- 
flicts, together with a consideration of available scientific literature. 


. Smupson, Ray H. A Study of Those Who Influence and of Those Who Are 
Influenced in Discussion. Teachers College Contributions to Education, 
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No. 748. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1938. 
Pp. go. 
Report of an experiment with 185 subjects of college grade. Includes a bibliog- 
raphy. 

399. THORPE, Lous P. Psychological Foundations of Personality. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xvi+6o2. 


A general treatment of the subject. 


400. TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. The Use of Tests and Rating Devices in the Appraisal 
of Personality. Educational Records Bulletin No. 23. New York: Edu- 
cational Records Bureau, 1938. Pp. vit+8o. 

A discussion of procedures for appraising personality, together with an evalua- 
tion of tests and rating devices. A bibliography is given. 

401. WICKMAN, E. K. Teachers and Behavior Problems. New York: Common- 
wealth Fund, 1938. Pp. 40. 

An analysis and interpretation of a body of data derived from teachers of two 
large city elementary schools. 
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Educational Writings 
* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


A REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION.— 
School people have awaited with much interest the report now available cover- 
ing the appraisal of vocational education by the President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education. This volume has a place in the literature of education as 
the first outside evaluation of the federally aided program of vocational educa- 
tion—a program which was started twenty-two years ago. If time is a criterion 
of need, certainly this appraisalisdue. Therecomesa time for reflection in every 
worthy enterprise if in that enterprise there is to be continuance of progress. 
However, self-appraisal may have its limitations, and it may be advisable to call 
on outside agencies for assistance. Such assistance has been asked in the past, 
as is evidenced in school and municipal surveys, and it has been obtained in this 
evaluation of vocational education. The readers of this bulletin will be im- 
pressed with the seemingly judicial attitude taken by the persons who wrote the 
report. 

There are eleven chapters, each of some length and each covering a sig- 
nificant aspect of the history, the organization, and the practices in vocational 
education that are under appraisal. Leading chapter headings are “The Devel- 
opment of the Program,” “Federal Organization and Administration,” ‘‘Federal 
and State Relationships of the Federal Office,” “Financing the Federal Program 
of Vocational Education,” ‘‘General Evaluation of the Program,” and “Evalua- 
tion of the Program in Specific Fields.” The last named includes home eco- 
nomics, agriculture, trades and industries, and preparation of teachers. One of 
the final chapters is a summary of major findings and conclusions. In the last 
major section, following the committee report, appears an observation by union 
labor on vocational education. 

A strong recommendation for much-needed evaluative research appears as 
one of the major suggested improvements. This recommendation is exceedingly 
important. Inasmuch as evidence of the evaluative kind is gained mainly through 
research, there has been a feeling among vocational educators of a need for 
research in the national program, but limitations in trained personnel on the 
federal staff may not have been conducive to extended efforts in that direction. 
There is in this report a recommendation well worth considering that grants of 


* John Dale Russell and Associates, Vocational Education. Advisory Committee on 
Education, Staff Study No. 8. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. 
X+326. $0.35. 
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funds should be made for research to the state departments, teacher-training 
institutions, and local communities. 

The report recommends a liberalization of the federally supported program 
of vocational education in favor of the states. The desirability of this change isa 
moot question. Perhaps this proposal would be expressed by the reviewer as “a 
more uniform interpretation of vocational education,’ because those who are 
familiar with the situation know that there has been liberalization in some areas. 
The interpretation of what constitutes legitimate vocational training has been 
left too much to the states in some instances. In a democracy it is difficult to 
guard an agreement whereby under certain conditions funds are to be granted 
to the states by the federal government. The Smith-Hughes Act in its concep- 
tion was well guarded from the difficulties that weakened and exploited earlier 
laws granting subsidies, and undoubtedly this fact has resulted in unintended 
hardships to some areas of the country. Early in the administration of the 
Smith-Hughes Act, there was need for the careful guarding of funds lest they be 
used for other than genuine vocational education. This effort to guard the funds 
probably has limited the possibility of services intended under the act, and it 
has made critical the observers of other practices in administration of vocational 
education even though such practices may have been desirable for the best 
interests of all concerned. 

This report covers other vital problems that have previously appeared in 
relation to administration of vocational education, among which are dual 
systems of schools and control of teacher training within the states. Reports on 
these problems alone deserve careful study by the readers of this volume. 

The last section of the report, ““The Experience of Labor with Trade and 
Industrial Education,” might have had a different caption. Perhaps it should 
read, ‘What Is Labor’s Attitude toward Education?” In this section there is 
much to be learned by all educators. The observations cover the whole problem 
of education in American schools. The authors of the bulletin are to be com- 
mended for including this section in their final report. 

In this bulletin there are valuable suggestions for improvement in the ad- 
ministration of the federally aided program of vocational education. There are 
also suggestions that show a need for better understanding, on the part of the 
appraisal committee, of problems concerning the functioning aspects of the 
federal program. One of these, which appears on page 64, is a recommendation 
regarding federal supervision in the states. The points recommended for state 
autonomy are strategic; and, if all were followed, there would probably be waste 
of federal funds and a weakening, rather than a strengthening, of the training. 
Many of the suggestions for change merit careful scrutiny by specialists in the 
areas concerned. On the whole, there is considerable satisfaction in the report as 
a report from an outside agency. Past practices in administration of federally 
supported vocational education receive commendations and disapprovals. 

There are extreme partisans who would accept, and those who would reject, 
the report. These partisans would make many changes ‘by liberalizing or by 
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restricting the administration of federally aided vocational education, and per- 
haps sharper criticisms and more pointed suggestions would do more to bring 
about needed changes. Nevertheless, the report affords both partisans oppor- 
tunity to examine the perspective in a judicial way. 
VERNE C. FRYKLUND 
Wayne University 
Detroit, Michigan 


Tue STATE AND ApuLT Epucation.—The conglomerate and the indeter- 
minate nature of adult education makes it difficult for the state to assume a 
satisfactory educational or legal relation to this movement. A recent volume of 
the Regents’ Inquiry? makes a thoroughgoing analysis of the advanced but 
chaotic activities in New York State and presents recommendations designed to 
resolve the confusion discovered. 

The tangled skein of programs and agencies is examined from both a histori- 
cal perspective and a current social perspective. The primary data come from 
examination of selected agencies, study of the functioning of adult education in 
strategic areas, and conferences with educators and laymen known to have an 
interest in the field. Relevant research in other areas is cited; an especially 
effective use is made of the reports of President Roosevelt’s Advisory Committee 
on Education, which Reeves also served as chairman. The major agencies 
studied included the public schools, libraries and museums, agricultural exten- 
sion services, federal emergency agencies, private corporations, colleges and 
universities, and proprietary schools. Special aspects of adult education were 
analyzed, such as workers’ activities, home and family relations, the press, the 
motion picture, and the radio. 

The sections of the study offering evaluation of current programs show that 
public, philanthropic, and private agencies carry on a vast amount of indirect 
and direct adult education with little or no organization, oversight, or support 
on the part of the state. The result is shown to be confusion, duplication, neg- 
lect, and an enormous wastage of time, money, and other social assets. The 
evidence submitted shows tendencies toward the manipulation of many minds 
by pressure groups or others who carry on propaganda under the guise of doing 
a public good. Fee-grabbing is enough evident to recall to mind the shameful 
practices of the proprietary medical schools of the first decades of the twentieth 
century; “educational banditry” is the term that President Edward C. Elliott 
used to describe the unwholesome practices apparent. If a sentence may be 
borrowed from Professor Robinson, of Yale University, the evaluation section 
of the study makes it abundantly evident that “adult education has been exist- 
ing upon the marginal energies of the less well-qualified workers in education” 


1 F. W. Reeves, T. Fansler, and C. O. Houle, Adult Education. The Regents’ Inquiry 
into the Character and Cost of Public Education in the State of New York. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. Pp. xvi+172. $2.00. 
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(p. 129). The major obstacles to further progress in adult education in New 
York State are indicated as a lack of understanding of the meaning of adult 
education, a lack of financial support, and a lack of administrative machinery 
for an effectively co-ordinated program which will leave initiative and freedom 
with the local agency and the individual adult. 

The constructive design for state responsibility in adult education is summed 
up in fourteen proposals, only three of which call for increases in funds now 
available. Over a five-year period it is proposed to devote $500,000 to educa- 
tional and vocational guidance, $500,000 to adult-education demonstrations in 
strategic representative communities, and $275,000 to inauguration of univer- 
sity-extension correspondence instruction on a free or nearly free basis. The 
remaining proposals look to the articulation and the co-ordination of the activi- 
ties of non-state agencies, which are expected to continue to bear the brunt in 
this new type of education. 

The failure of the study properly to credit the philanthropic foundations for 
pioneering in adult education is inexcusable. The foundations initiated several, 
and supported most, of the major types of adult education, and they continue 
active in both types of promotion. Only the work of the Laura Spelman Rocke- 
feller Memorial Fund is specifically mentioned. This reviewer is puzzled to 
understand why the study ignores the outstanding work of the Carnegie 
Corporation in almost every aspect of adult education; some of the agencies that 
it aids are, however, credited with influencing the movement. 

ERNEsT V. 
College of the City of New York 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF TEACHERS TREATED AS THE PRINCIPLES OF TEACH- 
InG.—A perennial problem in the professional preparation of teachers is how to 
make vital the required principles of courses in teaching or general methods. 
The students enrolled in these courses are usually college Sophomores or Juniors 
who lack experiential background in teaching. Textbooks in common use often 
stress abstract principles which, to many novices, seem vague and only remotely 
related to their conception of what the responsibilities and duties of teachers 
actually are. As a result, sound principles of teaching often seem to have been 
poorly learned. 

One solution to the problem is to build the course around the activities and 
responsibilities of teachers. Such an attempt has been made by Butler in a 
recently published book.! This book should, by this token, prove to be one of 
the best in the field. Although it is new and as yet untried as a textbook, there 
seems to be no reason why it should not prove superior to most of the other 
textbooks now used in these courses. Whether it precedes or accompanies the 
course in practice teaching is immaterial. The author’s copious illustrations, 


1 Frank A. Butler, The Improvement of Teaching in Secondary Schools. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. x+390. $3.00. 
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based on actual observations, make it unnecessary to revolutionize the teacher- 
training curriculum—as some authorities advocate—by providing teaching 
experience before the principles of teaching are studied. 

The book is organized on the unit basis. There are five parts, or units, with a 
short introduction preceding each. The author’s basic assumptions, as stated in 
the Preface, are that the responsibilities of teachers to pupils are the principles 
of teaching and that “by fulfilling the principles, teachers discharge their pro- 
fessional obligations” (p. vi). Eight principles, which “lean heavily upon educa- 
tional psychology” (p. 20) are developed by the author. These are, according to 
Butler, the fundamental principles under which most of the responsibilities of 
secondary-school teachers fall. After causing the reader to think through them 
by citing eight concrete situations, some of which occur everyday in almost any 
high school, the author enumerates in capital letters the principles that he con- 
siders fundamental. Each principle then becomes the basis of a separate chap- 
ter. Five principles which are considered the most fundamental are discussed 
in Part II, and the three remaining principles are discussed in Part IV. Each of 
these units is followed by a separate treatment of classroom procedures, tech- 
niques, and devices which show clearly how the principles may be carried into 
effect or be applied in teaching situations. 

The principles of teaching selected by the author as those under which most 
of the high-school teacher’s responsibilities fall are briefly as follows: 


(1) The objectives should be most worth while. (2) Learning should be unitary, not 
fragmentary. (3) Pupils learn by self-activity, but this activity should be psychological- 
ly sound. (4) Self-activity should be in fullest agreement with the types of learning in- 
volved in attaining objectives. (5) The energy of pupils should be released so that they 
apply themselves to the utmost. (6) Teaching should provide for individual differences. 
(7) Teaching should be diagnostic and remedial. (8) The physical and social environ- 
ment for learning should be ideal. 


A mere enumeration of these principles is sufficient to reveal the fact that the 
author does indeed lean heavily upon the contributions of educational psy- 
chology but that he has, at the same time, utilized the most significant aspects 
of educational philosophy. One will search far to find a better or more helpful 
discussion than is given in this book on the importance of objectives and of 
proper physical and social environment. Young prospective teachers are always 
and most properly interested in control or discipline. An understanding of this 
chapter (Principle 8) should help them to prevent and to correct disciplinary 
situations. 

A feature of the book which is unusual is the author’s frequent use of the 
second person. It thus appears that he is speaking to the young teacher directly. 
Another characteristic which contributes to clarity of thought and directness of 
appeal is reference in subsequent pages to an illustration given earlier. By 
precept and example, the most is made of apt illustrations and concrete situa- 
tions. In short, the book is such a superior treatise on the improvement of in- 
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struction in secondary schools that it merits wide adoption by colleges and 
universities, and it should find a place in the professional library of every high 


school. 
R. R. RypDER 


Purdue University 


DoEs THE SECONDARY SCHOOL DEVELOP SOCIALLY COMPETENT YOUTH?— 
The problem of evaluating the effectiveness of the secondary school as a social 
institution serving all youth is one of transcending importance. In theory, it is 
so recognized by many workers in education. Actually, however, all too few 
significant efforts have been directed to the solution of this problem. School 
plants have been compared with other school plants, personnel with other per- 
sonnel, course offerings with other course offerings, and academic records with 
other academic records. Proportionately, too much attention has been accorded 
to internal criteria; too little, to external criteria, which alone can provide 
adequate standards for determining the efficacy of the secondary school as a 
community and state institution. Communities and the state support secondary 
education, not so much to give instruction in formal subjects as to enable youth 
to take an intelligent and effective part in life outside the school. 

The report of the Regents’ Inquiry on secondary education’ is, in the opinion 
of the reviewer, the most significant contribution that has been made to this 
problem. No attempt was made to compare New York schools with schools in 
any other state. New York schools may be better or may be worse than schools 
in other states, but this question is not particularly important. It 7s important to 
know how effectively the schools in any state are educating boys and girls. 
Since the secondary-school pattern is known to be rather similar from state to 
state, the New York study should have value for all persons interested in 
secondary education, no matter whether they are in Texas, Oregon, or New 
York. 

There were four major steps in the present study: (1) Seventy-four represent- 
ative secondary schools were chosen for study. These were so chosen as to in- 
clude examples of every important variation which the schools of New York 
State present. (2) A systematic appraisal of the qualities and the attainments of 
its leaving pupils was carried out in each of these schools. (3) From the seventy- 
four schools, two groups of schools were selected for an intensive study of 
methods and materials of instruction. The schools of one group were those se- 
curing relatively high social competence among their leaving pupils; those in the 
other group were distinguished by relative lack of social competence on the part 
of their pupils. (4) The results of these latter investigations were studied for the 
light that they could throw on the question of how schools might contribute 
more effectively to pupils’ general and individual competence. The techniques 


t Francis T. Spaulding, High School and Life. The Regents’ Inquiry into the Char- 
acter and Cost of Public Education in the State of New York. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xviii+-378. $3.00. 
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i 
used were tests, questionnaires, reports from schools, interviews with boys and 
girls, conferences with adults, and observation of the in-school and out-of-school 
activities engaged in by the boys and girls. 

The report is divided into three major sections. Part I describes the chief 
outcomes of secondary education in New York State in terms of the social 
competence of the youth who are through with the secondary school. Especial 
attention is given to youth’s readiness for citizenship, for further independent 
learning, for leisure-time activities outside the school, and for vocation. Part II 
explains the present educational outcomes by examining the present educational 
program with its present emphases and practices. An answer to the question of 
what can be done to bring about an improved educational program is found in 
Part III. Not only are general principles laid down here, but definite means are 
recommended to achieve the desired ends. 

The following quotations indicate the directness with which Professor Spauld- 
ing reports his findings. 

Leaving pupils as a group are seriously deficient in their knowledge of the problems, 
the issues, and the present-day facts with which American citizens should be con- 
cerned [pp. 18-19]. 

Large numbers of boys and girls on the point of leaving school either have no ' 
vocational plans or have plans which are quite out of line with their own demonstrated 
abilities and with opportunities for employment [p. 55]. 

The general citizenship and leisure-time activities of pupils who have left school 
.... bear no apparent relation to the curriculums they have followed [p. 87]. 

At the time they leave the high school, girls in general are less well informed, less 
objective in their attitudes, and less actively interested in using their minds, than are 
the boys leaving at the same grade levels and from the same curriculums [p. ror]. 

At the time they leave school the ablest pupils possess notably greater information 
about all sorts of matters than do pupils of lesser intellectual promise; but the ablest 
pupils are not greatly different from the average in their general social attitudes [p. 107]. 

It seems fair to conclude, in the light of what the schools do not teach, that a major 
reason for young people’s lack of success in meeting out-of-school problems is that the 
secondary schools give them insufficient chance to master important abilities which the 
out-of-school world will require of them [p. 149]. 

It seems somewhat out of place to state criticisms of such a significant con- 
tribution. In its 378 pages there is as much of worth as one should expect 
of a single book, if not more. Nevertheless, from the reviewer’s point of view, 
there aresome limitations. Although the book is the result of a long, careful, and 
extensive survey, no objective data are presented. It is true that other reports 
of the inquiry staff present much data on which the present report is based, but 
the reader of this report may not have the others available. The author states 
that there are schools in the state which exemplify the better practices recom- 
mended; yet these schools remain unknown to the school people of the state. 
There is lack of emphasis on co-operative working relationships between school 
and other community agencies, on the use of the community as a laboratory for 
the study of out-of-school problems, on the possibilities of individualized in- 
structional procedures with classes of regular size, and on the reconstruction of 
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the curriculum of the six present secondary grades on which to build the recom- 
mended extension of the secondary school to include Grades XIII and XIV. 
True, these points can be read between the lines, and perhaps more extended 
treatment of them should not be expected. 

RussELL T. GREGG 


Syracuse University 


A Drirricutt Boox To Evatuate.—The recent collaboration of Johnson, 
Cowan, and Peacock' has been brought to the reviewer’s attention, and he finds 
difficult the duty of assigning it to its proper place among the many books of its 
kind which find their way to his desk. 

As an anthology of short stories at the high-school level, it is no better than 
the majority of similar books of recent compilation and, in the judgment of the 
reviewer, not so good as some. It must be pointed out, however, that the selec- 
tions presented are good. They represent, moreover, a fairly good cross-section 
of the evolving short story as a literary type form, and the collection is notice- 
ably free of that morbidity which one is too likely to find in recent anthologies. 
For their judgment in this particular, the compilers are to be congratu- 
lated. 

If this work possesses any unique merit, that merit is to be found in the nature 
of the critical material. More than in most such books the technical discussion 
avoids terminology which tends to confuse and to discourage the pupil. Enough 
is said to lead the pupil to an understanding sufficient for appreciation without 
entangling him with technical terms. Although the reviewer is skeptical of the 
practice of graphing a plot, he will admit that a very simple graph, like that 
presented on page xxviii, may prove to be of some assistance to the pupil. 
Nevertheless, it remains to be proved that anything is to be gained by requiring 
the pupil to graph the plots of the stories which he reads. However, whether 
such requirement is good or bad has to do primarily with method and has only 
indirect relation to this review. The “Hints, Cautions, and Questions” consti- 
tute one of the best features of this little book. The questions listed under this 
caption are pertinent and thought-provoking. 

A school which has a collection of short-story anthologies would do well to 
add this book. It should prove helpful to both pupils and teachers. 


Vincent A. Davis 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Emporia, Kansas 


t Roy Ivan Johnson, Esther Marshall Cowan, and Mary Stafford Peacock, Study and 
Appreciation of the Short Story. New York: Silver Burdett Co., 1938. Pp. lii+398+ 
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tions Today: A Physical, Industrial, and Commercial Geography. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. viiit+728. $2.00. 

PATTERSON, S. Howarp; LITTLE, A. W. SELwWyn; and Burcu, HENRY REED. 
American Social Problems. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. viii+584. 
$1.96. 

Purtiies, Harry A., COCKEFAIR, EpGAR A., and GRAHAM, JAMES W. A gricul- 
ture and Farm Life. New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xiv-+496. 

PiTKIN, WALTER B., and HucHEs, Harotp F. Seeing Our Couniry, Book I. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. viii+386. $1.60. 

SHEEHAN, Pau V. Better Business Letters. Chicago: Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 
1939. Pp. vi+372. 

SPEARS, HAROLD, and LAwsHE, C. H., Jr. High-School Journalism. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1939. Pp. xvi+464. $2.00. 

Thicker than Water: Stories of Family Life. Edited by W. Robert Wunsch and 
Edna Albers for the Commission on Human Relations of the Progressive 
Education Association. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., Inc., 1939. 
Pp. xvi+360. $1.20. 

THOMSON, WILLIs, and Sousa, JANE. Stories, pp. iv+264, $0.96; A Helping 
Book for Teachers To Accompany “Stories,” pp. viiit-76, $0.80. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1939. 

TurNER, C. E. Principles of Health Education. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1939 (second edition). Pp. xvi+336. $2.00. 


WILL1ARD, LEsTER R., with the assistance of CHARLES S. WINTER. Experiences 
in Physics. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1939. Pp. x+662. $1.92. 

Wirttick, EUGENE C. The Development of Power. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1939. Pp. xiv+164. $1.00. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


The Administration and Organization of the Distributive Education Program. 
Bulletin 270. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State Department of Public In- 
struction, 1939. Pp. 18. 

Analysis of the Statutory Provisions for State Teachers Retirement Systems. Wash- 
ington: Research Division and National Council on Teacher Retirement of 
the National Education Association, 1939. Pp. 30. $0.25. 

ARNETT, TREVOR. Trends in Tuition Fees in State and Endowed Colleges and 
Universities in the United States from 1928-29 through 1936-37. Occasional 
Papers, No. 11. New York: General Education Board, 1939. Pp. xii+114. 

BROWNELL, WILLIAM A., with the assistance of KENNETH G. KUEHNER and 
Wittram C. Rein. Learning as Reorganization: An Experimental Study in 
Third-Grade Arithmetic. Duke University Research Studies in Education, 
No. 3. Durham, North Carolina: Duke University Press, 1939. Pp. x+88+ 
xX. $1.00. 

Butter, NicHoLtas Murray. Annual Report for 1938 of the Division of Inter- 
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course and Education of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. New 
York: Division of Intercourse and Education of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Pp. 88. 

CocKING, WALTER D., and GrtmorE, CHARLES H. Organization and Adminis- 
tration of Public Education. Advisory Committee on Education, Staff Study 
No. 2. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1938. Pp. x-+182. $0.20. 

Developing Facility in English Composition: Principles Culled from Modern Ap- 
proved Practice in Secondary Schools. Bulletin 281. Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia: State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 16. 

Education for Traffic Safety. Bulletin 390. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 24. 

Educational Tests and Their Uses. Review of Educational Research, Vol. VIII, 
No. 5. Washington: American Educational Research Association, 1938. 
Pp. 493-596. $1.00. 

Frasier, P. G. Occupational Trends in Iowa with Implications for Vocational 
Education, Bulletin No. 27, Research Series 1, pp. 36; Changes in the Occupa- 
tional Pattern of Iowa, Bulletin No. 28, Research Series 2, pp. 42; Occupational 
Trends in the Production Occupations of Iowa, Bulletin No. 30, Research 
Series 3, pp. 40; Occupational Trends in the Distributive Occupations of Iowa, 
Bulletin No. 31, Research Series 4, pp. 32; Occupational Trends in the Service 
Occupations of Iowa, Bulletin No. 32, Research Series 5, pp. 48. Des Moines, 
Iowa: State Board for Vocational Education, 1938. 

Gold Star List of American Fiction, 1823-1939: Six Hundred and Fourteen Titles 
Classified by Subject with Notes. Syracuse, New York: Syracuse Public 
Library, 1939. Pp. 34. $0.25. 

JouNson, MARGUERITE WILKER. Verbal Influences on Children’s Behavior. Uni- 
versity of Michigan Monographs in Education, No. 1. Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
University of Michigan Press, 1939. Pp. x+192. $1.50. 

NETZER, Royvat F. The Evaluation of a Technique for Measuring Improvement in 
Oral Composition. Research Studies in Elementary School Language, No. 2. 
University of Iowa Studies in Education, Vol. X, No. 4. Iowa City, Iowa: 
University of Iowa, 1939. Pp. 48. 

Safety Education in Industrial School Shops: A Study of Accidents in School 
Shops, Their Causes, and Recommendations for Approved Procedures. Bulletin 
332. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State Department of Public Instruction, 
1938. Pp. 88. 

The Seventh Yearbook of School Law, 1939. Edited by M. M. Chambers. Wash- 
ington: American Council of Education, 1939. Pp. viii+-200. $1.00. 

SkopAK, Marte. Children in Foster Homes: A Study of Mental Development. 
University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. XVI, No. 1. Iowa City, 
Iowa: University of Iowa, 1939. Pp. 156. 

SoBEL, Louts H., and SAMLER, JOSEPH. Group Methods in Vocational Guidance: 
With Specific Reference to the Economic Adjustment Problems of Jewish Youth. 
New York: Furrow Press, 1938. Pp. 112. $0.75. 
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Suggestions for Developing a Social Studies Program in the Secondary School. 
Bulletin 411. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State Department of Public 
Instruction, 1939. Pp. 32. 

Summary of the 1939 Convention of the American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. Washington: American Association of School Administrators, 1939. 
Pp. 32. 

Swope, AMMON. Judgment Test on Safe Driving Practices. Bloomington, 
Illinois: McKnight & McKnight, 1939. $0.06. 

The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages in the Secondary Schools: French- 
German-S panish-Italian. Bulletin 340. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania: State 
Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 38. 

The Use of the Radio in Parent Education. Report of a Study Conducted by the 
Child Study Association of America in Co-operation with the National Coun- 
cil of Parent Education and the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, directed by Sidonie Matsner Gruenberg. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939. Pp. xviiit+94. $0.75. 

Vocational High Schools: Trends and Forecasts. A Special Report Submitted 
with the Thirty-ninth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools, City 
of New York, School Year 1937-38. New York: Board of Education, 1939. 
Pp. xii-+270. 

Vocational Industrial Evening Classes: State Policy concerning Their Establish- 
ment, Operation, and Reimbursement. Bulletin 330. Harrisburg, Pennsylva- 
nia: State Department of Public Instruction, 1939. Pp. 48. 

WOELLNER, ROBERT CARLTON, and Woop, M. AuRILLA. Requirements for Cer- 
tification of Teachers and Administrators for Elementary Schools, Secondary 
Schools, Junior Colleges. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1939 (fourth 
edition). 

UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION PUBLICATIONS: 

Vocational Division, Leaflet No. 3, 1938 (revised)—Teaching the Control of 
Loose Smuts of Wheat and Barley in Vocational Agriculture Classes. Pp. 
iv+12. $0.05. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Duntap, JACK W. Workbook in Statistical Method: With Special Reference to the 
Social Sciences. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939. Pp. x+146. $1.75. 
Saber-Tooth Curriculum. Including Other Lectures in the History of Paleolithic 
Education, by J. Abner Peddiwell, Ph.D., as told to Raymond Wayne and 
Several Tequila Daisies, with a Foreword by Harold Benjamin. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1939. Pp. xiv+140. $1.00. 

WALLACK, WALTER M., KENDALL, GLENN M., and Briccs, Howarp L. Educa- 
tion within Prison Walls. New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1939. Pp. viiit+188. $2.25. 
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